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THE NATIONAL PABK8 AT A GLANCE 

ChronoloBlc»lly In the order of their creation. 

[Number, 14; Total Area, 7,290 Square Mil™] 



NATIONAL 
PARKS 


— 


AREA 
Id 


DISTINCTIVE CHARACTERISTICS 


Hot Springs 

1831 


Middle 


li 


40 hot springs possessing curative properties — Many hotels And 
boarding houses— 20 bathhouses under public control. 


1873 


North- 


3,3*8 


More geysers than in all rest of world together— Boiling 

springs— Mud volcanoes— Petrified forests— Grand Canyon 
of the Yellowstone, remarkable for gorgeous coloring— Large 
lakes— Many large streams and waterfalls— Vast wilderness 
Inhabited by deer, elk, bison, moose, antelope, bear, moun- 
tain sheep, beaver, etc., constituting greatest wild bird and 
animal preserve in world— Altitude 6,000 to 11,000 feet — 
Exceptional trout fishing. 


• 


Middle 
California 


1,125 


Valley of world-famed beauty— Lofty cliffs— Romantic vistas — 
Many waterfalls of extraordinary height — 3 groves of big; 
trees— High Sierra—Large areas of snowy peaks— Waterwheel 
falls— Good trout fishing. 


....... 


Middle 

California 


J37 


The Big Tree national park— 12,000 sequoia trees over 10 test In 
diameter, some 25 to 38 feet in diameter— Towering mountain 
ranges— Startling precipices— Fine trout fishing. 





Middle 

California 


* 


Created to preserve the celebrated General Grant Tree, 35 feet 
m diameter— 6 miles from Sequoia National Park and under 


Mount Rainier.... 


West 


324 


Largest accessible single peak glacier system— 28 glaciers, some 
of large site— Forty-eight square miles of glacier, fifty to five- 
hundred feet thick— Wonderful sub-alpine wild flower fields. 


Crater Lake 

1902 


Soutn- 


249 


Lake ol extraordinary blue in crater of extinct volcano, no 
Inlet, no outlet— Sides 1,000 feet high— Interesting lava ior- 
mations— Fine trout fishing. 


Mesa Verde. 

leos- 


South 


n 


Moat notable and best preserved prehistoric cliff dwellings In 
United States, If not in the world. 


Platt 


Southern 
Oklahoma 


it 


Many sulphur and other springs possessing medicinal value, 
under Government regulation. 


im 




North- 
Montana 


1,634 


Bogged mountain region of unsurpassed Alpine character— 
250 glacier-fed lakes of romantic beauty— 60 small glaciers- 
Peaks of unusual shape— Precipices thousands of feet deep- 
Almost sensational scenery of marked Individuality— Fine 
trout Ashing. 


1910 


Rock; Mountain 


North 
middle 
Colorado 


358 


Heart ol the Rockies— Snowy range, peaks 11,000 to 14,250 feet 
altitude— Remarkable records of glacial period. 
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National Parks of less popular interest are: 

BullysHill, 1904, North Dakota Wooded hilly tract on Devils Lake. 

Wind Cave, 1903, South Dakota. Large natural cavern. 

Casa Grande Ruin, 1892, Arisona. Prehistorio Indlaurum, 
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GENERAL INFORMATION REGARDING THE ROCKY 

MOUNTAIN NATIONAL PARK. 



GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 

The Rocky Mountain National Park incloses 360 square miles of 
the Front Range of the Rockies in north central Colorado, about 50 
miles in a straight line northwest of Denver. Its eastern gateway is 
the beautiful valley village of Estes Park, from which easy and com- 
fortable access is had up to the noblest heights and into the most pic- 
turesque recesses of the mountains. It is by far the most accessible 
of our national parks, that is, nearest to the large centers of popula- 
tion in the East and Middle West. 

For many years the Mecca of eastern mountain lovers has been the„ 
Rockies. For many years the name has summed European ideas of 
American mountain grandeur. Yet it was not until January 26, 
1915, that a particular section of the enormous area of magnificent 
and diversified scenic range thus designated was chosen as representa- 
tive of the noblest qualities of the whole by creating it a national park. 

And it is splendidly representative. In nobility, in calm dignity, 
in the sheer glory of stalwart beauty, there is no mountain group to 
excel the company of snow-capped veterans of all the ages which 
stands at everlasting parade behind its grim, helmeted captain, Longs 
Peak. 

BEAUTY INTIMATE AND REFINED. 

There is probably no other scenic neighborhood of the fii*st order 
which combines mountain outlines so bold with a quality of beauty 
so intimate and refined. Just to live in the valley in the eloquent and 
ever changing presence of these carved and tinted peaks is itself 
satisfaction. But to climb into their embrace, to know them in the 
intimacy of their bare summits and their flowered, glaciated gorges, 
is to turn a new and unf orgetable page in human experience. 

This national park is certainly very high up in the air. The sum- 
mer visitors who live at the base of the great mountains are 8,000 
feet, or more than a mile and a half, above the level of the sea ; while 
the mountains themselves rise precipitously nearly a mile, and some- 
times more than a mile, higher still. Longs Peak, the biggest of them 
all, rises 14,255 feet above sea level, and most of the other mountains 
in the Snowy Range, as it is sometimes called, are more than 12,000 
feet high ; several are nearly as high as Longs Peak. 

The valleys on both sides of this range and those which penetrate 
into its recesses are dotted with parklike glades clothed in a prof u- 
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6 ROCKY MOUNTAIN NATIONAL PARK. 

sion of glowing wild flowers and watered with cold streams from the 
mountain snows and glaciers. Forests of pine and silver-stemmed 
aspen separate them. 

A GENERAL GLANCE. 

The range lies, roughly speaking, north and south. The gentler 
slope is on the west. On the east side the descent from the Conti- 
nental Divide is precipitous in the extretne. Sheer drops of two or 
three thousand feet into rock-bound gorges carpeted with snow 
patches and wild flowers are common. Seen from the east side 
valleys this range rises in daring relief, craggy in outline, snow spat- 
tered, awe inspiring. 

In J;he northeast corner, separated from the Continental Divide by 
the Fall Kiver Canyon, lies a tumbled majestic mountain mass which 
includes some of the loftiest peaks and the finest glaciers. 

To the south of Longs Peak the country grows even wilder. The 
*range is a succession of superb peaks. The southern park boundary 
unfortunately cuts arbitrarily through a climatic massing of noble 
snow-covered summits. The St. Vrain Glaciers, with their surround- 
ing ramparts, a spectacle of grandeur, lie outside the park and, still 
farther below, the Continental Divide grows in splendor to Arapaho 
Peak and its glacier. 

The west side, gentler in its slopes and less majestic in its moun- 
tain massings, is a region of loveliness and wildness diversified by 
splendid mountains, innumerable streams, and lakes of great charm. 
Grand Lake, which has railroad connections near by, is the largest 
and deepest lake in the park. It is the center of a growing cottage 
and hotel population, and is destined to become a center of much 
importance upon the completion of the Fall River Eoad, which will 
connect the east and west sides across the Continental Divide. 

Until the creation of the Rocky Mountain National Park there was 
little in common between the settlements on the east and on the west 
sides. The difficult trails over the divide were crossed by few. The 
projection of the Fall'River Road by the State of Colorado sounded 
the note of common interest. The energetic prosecution of this road, 
and the improvement of trails and the building of new trails by the 
Department of the Interior, will work the rapid development of the 
entire region. 

A PRIMES OF GLACIAL GEOLOGY. 

One of the remarkable features of the Rocky Mountain National 
Park is the readability of the record left by the glaciers during the 
ages when America was making. The evidences of glacial action, 
in all their variety, make themselves apparent to even the most 
casual eye. 
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In fact, there is scarcely any part of the eastern side where some 
great moraine does not force itself upon the attention. One enormous 
moraine built up by ancient parallel glaciers and rising with sloping 
sides a thousand feet and more above the surrounding valley is so 
prominent that a village is named for it. From Longs Peak on the 
east side the Mills Moraine, named after Enos Mills, who is known 
locally as " the father of the Rocky Mountain National Park," makes 
a bold curve which instantly draws questions from visitors. 

In short, this park itself is a primer of glacial geology whose 
lessons are so simple, so plain to the eye, that they immediately dis- 
close the key to one of nature's chief est scenic secrets. 

TIMBER LINE. 

Just at timber line, where the winter temperature and the fierce 
icy winds make it impossible for trees to grow tall, the spruces lie 
flat on the ground like vines; presently they give place to low 
birches, which, in their turn, give place to small piney growths, 
and finally to tough straggling grass, hardy mosses, and tiny Alpine 
flowers. Grass grows in sheltered spots even on the highest peaks, 
which is fortunate for the large curve-horned mountain sheep which 
seek these high, open places to escape their special enemies, the 
mountain lions. 

Even at the highest altitudes gorgeously colored wild flowers 
grow in glory and profusion in sheltered gorges. Even in late 
September large and beautiful columbines are found in the lee of 
protecting masses of snow banks and glaciers. 

Nowhere else are the timber-line struggles between the trees and 
the winds more grotesquely exemplified and more easily accessible 
to tourists of average climbing ability. The first sight of luxuriant 
Engelmann spruces creeping closely upon the ground instead of 
rising a hundred and fifty feet or more straight and true as masts 
arouses keenest interest. Many trees which defy the winter gales 
grow bent in half circles. Others, starting straight in shelter of 
some large rock, bend at right angles where they emerge above the 
rock. Others which have succeeded in lifting their heads in spite 
of winds have not succeeded in growing branches in any direction 
except in the lee of their trunks, and suggest big evergreen dust 
brushes rather than spruces and firs. 

Still others "which have fought the winter's gales for years are 
twisted and gnarled beyond description — like dwarfs and gnomes of 
an aboreal fairyland. Still others growing in thick groups have 
found strength in union and form low, stunted groves covered with 
thick roofs of matted branches bent over by the winds and so inter- 
twined that one can scarcely see daylight overhead — excellent shelter 
for man or animal overtaken by mountain-top storms. 
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These familiar sights of timber line are wonderfully picturesque 
and interesting. They never lose their charm, however often seen. 

PAINTED MOUNTAINS. 

Above timber line the bare mountain masses rise from one to three 
thousand feet, often in sheer precipices. Covered with snow in 
autumn, winter, and spring, and plentifully spattered with snow 
all summer long, the vast, bare granite masses, from which, in fact, 
the Rocky Mountains got their name, are beautiful beyond descrip- 
tion. They are rosy at sunrise and sunset. During fair and sunny 
days they show all shades of translucent grays and mauves and 
blues. In some lights they are almost fairylike in their delicacy. 
But on stormy days they are cold and dark and forbidding, bury- 
ing their heads in gloomy clouds from which sometimes they emerge 
covered with snow. 

Often one can see a thunderstorm born on the square granite head 
of Longs Peak. First, out of the blue sky a slight mist seems to 
gather. In a few moments, while you watch, it becomes a tiny cloud. 
This grows with great rapidity. In five minutes, perhaps, the moun- 
tain top is hidden. Then, out of nothing, apparently, the cloud 
swells and sweeps over the sky. Sometimes in 15 minutes after the 
first tiny fleck of mist appears it is raining in the valley and possibly 
snowing on the mountain. In half an hour more it has cleared. 

Standing on the summits of these mountains the climber is often 
enveloped in these brief-lived clouds. It is an impressive experience 
to look down upon the top of an ocean of cloud from which the 
greater peaks emerge at intervals. Sometimes the sun is shining on 
the observer upon the heights while it is raining in the valleys below. 
It is startling to see the lightning below you. 

ACCESSIBILITY. 

One of the striking features of the Rocky Mountain National Park 
is the easy accessibility of these mountain tops. One may mount a 
horse after early breakfast in the valley, ride up Flattop to enjoy 
one of the great views of the world, and be back for late luncheon. 
The hardy foot traveler may make better time than the horse on these 
mountain trails. One may cross the Continental Divide from the 
hotels of one side to the hotels of the other between early breakfast 
and late dinner. 

In fact, for all-around accessibility there surely is no high moun- 
tain resort of the first order that will quite compare with the Rocky 
Mountain National Park. Three railroads to Denver skirt its sides 
and Denver is only 30 hours from Chicago. 

This range was once a famous hunting ground for large game. 
Lord Dunraven, the famous English sportsman, visited it yearly to 
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shoot its deer, bear, and bighorn sheep, and once he tried to buy it for 
a private game preserve. Now that the Government has made it a 
national park the protection offered its wild animals will make it, 
in a few years, one of the most successful wild animal refuges in 
the world. 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN SHEEP. 

These lofty rocks are the natural home of the celebrated Rocky 
Mountain sheep, or bighorn. This animal is much larger than any 
domestic sheep. It is powerful and wonderfully agile. When flee- 
ing from enemies, these sheep, even the lambs, think nothing of 
dropping off precipices apparently many hundreds of feet high, 
breaking the fall at short intervals, of course, upon friendly ledges. 
They do not land on their curved horns, as many persons declare, 
but upon their four feet held close together. Landing on some 
near-by ledge, which breaks their fall, they immediately plunge 
again downward to another ledge, and so on till they reach good 
footing in the valley below. They also ascend slopes surprisingly 
steep. 

They are more agile even than the celebrated chamois of the Swiss 
Alps, and are larger, more powerful, and much handsomer. It is 
something not to be forgotten to see a flock of a dozen or twenty 
mountain sheep making their way along the blown-out volcanic crater 
of Specimen Mountain in the Rocky Mountain National Park. 

LONGS PEAK. 

The greatest of all these mountains, Longs Peak, has a great 
square head towering above everything else. It is a real architec- 
tural structure like an enormous column of solid rock buttressed up 
on four sides with long rock ledges. On the east side a precipice of 
2,000 feet drops sheer from the summit into the wildest lake that 
one can possibly imagine. It is called Chasm Lake, and there is 
only one month in the year when its surface is not, partially at least, 
frozen. Mount Meeker and Mount Lady Washington inclose it on 
the south and north, and snow fields edge its waters the year round. 
There is another lake known as Iceberg Lake in which small ice- 
bergs float all summer long. 

For many years Longs Peak was considered unclimbable. 

FLOWER-CARPETED GORGES. 

A distinguished feature of the Rocky Mountain National Park is 
its profusion of precipice-walled canyons lying between the very 
feet, so to speak, of the loftiest mountains. Their beauty is romantic 
to a high degree. Like all the other spectacles of this favored region 
they are readily accessible by trail, either afoot or on horseback, 
from the valley villages. 
36228°— 16 2 
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Several lakes usually are found rock-embedded in such a gorge. 
Ice-cold streams Wander from lake to lake watering wild-flower 
gardens of luxuriance and beauty. 

There are few wilder and lovelier spots, for instance, than Loch 
Vale, 3,000 feet sheer below Taylor Peak. Adjoining it lies Glacier 
Gorge on the northern precipitous slope of Longs Peak and holding 
in its embrace a group of lakelets. 

These, with lesser gorges cradling romantic Bear Lake, almost 
inaccessible Dream Lake, beautiful Fern Lake, and exquisite Odessa 
Lake, and still others yet unnamed, constitute the Wild Garden 
of the Rocky Mountain National Park, lying in the angle north of 
Longs Peak ; while, in the angle south lies a little known wilderness 
of lakes and gorges known as the Wild Basin. 

A GLANCE AHEAD. 

Although as many as 50,000 persons have, in a single summer, 
visited the valleys at the foot of these mountains,' comparatively few 
have yet enjoyed their heights and their fastnesses. This is because 
of the absence of roads and well-developed trails. 

When these are provided, this region, because of its accessibility 
and the livable qualities of its surrounding valleys, is destined to 
become one of the most popular mountain resorts in the world. 

THE MOUNTAIN PEAKS. 



Front Range peaks following the line of the Continental Divide, north to south. 



A little, west of the divide. 



Shipler Mountain. 
NakaiPeak 



Andrews Peak. 
Mount Craig... 



Mount Adams. 



On the Continental Divide. 



Specimen Mountain. 



Mount Ida. 



Flattop Mountain. 

HallettPeak 

Otis Peak 

Taylor Peak 



McHenrys Peak. 



Mount Alice. 



Tanina Peak. 



Ouzel Peak. 



A little east of the divide. 



Terra Toman Peak. 
Mount Julian 



Stones Peak. 



Thatchtop. 



Storm Peak 

Chiefs Head 

Pagoda 

Longs Peak 

Mount Lady Washington. 
Mount Meeker 



Mahana Peak. 



Mount Copeland . . . 

EstesCone 

Battle Mountain . . . 

Lookout 

Mount Orton 

Meadow Mountain. 



Altitude 
in feet. 



12,482 
11,400 
12,725 
12,686 
12,928 
12,221 
12,928 
12,300 
12,725 
12,418 
13,150 
12,600 
13,200 
13,335 
13,579 
13,491 
14,255 
13,269 
13,911 
13,310 
12,564 
12,417 
12,005 
12,629 
12,600 
12, 115 
13,176 
11,017 
11,930 
10, 744 
11,682 
11,634 
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Peaka of the Mummy Range northeast of the Continental Divide from Fall 

River, north. 

Altitude, 
In feet. 

Mount Chapin 12, 458 

Mount Chiquita : 13, 052 

Ypsilon Mountain 13, 507 

Mount Fairchild 13, 502 

Mummy Mountain 13,413 

Hagues Peak 13, 562 

Mount Dunraven 12, 548 

Mount Dickinson 11, 874 

Mount Tileson 11, 244 

Big Horn Mountain 11, 473 

McGregor Mountain 10, 482 

Peaks in the Grand Lake Basin. 

Snowdrift Peak 12, 280 

Nakai Peak 12, 221 

Mount Patterson 11, 323 

Mount Bryant . 11, 000 

Mount Cairns • 10, 800 

Nisa Mountain 10, 791 

Mount Enentah 10, 737 

Mount Wescott 10, 400 

Shadow Mountain 10, 100 

The above tables show that there are 51 named mountains within 

the very limited area of the park that reach altitudes of over 10,000 

feet: 

Over 14,000 feet 1 

Between 13,000 and 14,000 feet 13 

Between 12,000 and 13,000 feet_ 20 

Between 11,000 and 12,000 feet 10 

Between 10,000 and 11,000 feet 7 

LOCH VAIiE, MOST BOM ANTIC AND BEAUTIFUL OF THE ROCKY 

MOUNTAIN GOUGES. 

Within a right-angled bend of the Continental Divide lies a 
glacier-watered, cliff-cradled valley which for sheer rocky wildness 
and the glory of its flowers has few equals. At its head Taylors 
Peak lifts 3,000 precipitous feet to an altitude of more than 13,000, 
and from its western foot rises Otis Peak, of nearly equal loft, the 
two carrying between them broken perpendicular walls carved by 
the ages into fantastic shape. One dent incloses Andrews Glacier 
and lets its water find the loch. On the eastern side another giant, 
Thatchtop, sheltering the Taylor Glacier from the north, walls all in. 

In this wild embrace lies a valley 2 or 3 miles long ascending 
from the richest of forests to the barren glacier. Through it tinkles 
Icy Brook, stringing, like jewels, three small lakes. Of these the 
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lowest is inclosed by a luxuriant piney thicket. The two others, 
just emerging over timber line, lie set in solid rock sprinkled with 
snow patches, Indian paintbrush, and columbines. 

BEAUTIES SELDOM SEEN. 

This valley is called Loch Vale. It is only 8 or 9 miles by 
mountain road and trail from the well-populated hotels in Moraine 
Park, but it is little visited because the road is poor and the trail 
primitive. 

Those who make the journey seldom go farther than the nearest 
shore of the outlet lake, the loch, because beyond that is a tangled 
wilderness and there is no trail into the rock-bound vale above. A 
few visit the foot of the little Andrews Glacier in the western valley, 
but no more than a dozen worshipful nature lovers a year make 
their way up the gorgeous gardens of the main valley, over the Tim- 
berline Fall, to look into the Lake of Glass, to trace the convolutions 
of those tessellated rock rims against the blue above, and to see the 
clouds reflected in Sky Pond. 

This valley, which, with Glacier Gorge adjoining, is called the 
Wild Garden in distinction from the corresponding mountain angle 
south of Longs Peak which Enos Mills named the Wild Basin, makes 
a deep impression upon the beauty-loving explorer. The loch at its 
entrance, shut in by forest, overhung by snow-patched mountain 
giants and enlivened by the waterfall pouring from a high, rocky 
shelf up the vale, makes a first impression never to be forgotten. 
Here, under trees on a tiny promontory > is the spot for lunch. 

LUXURIANT FLOWER MASSES. 

But the floor of the valley as, going forward, you emerge from 
timber line is the gorgeous feature of the vale, competing successfully 
even with the fretted and towering rocks. Such carpeting trium- 
phantly defies art. Below the falls the brook divides and subdivides 
into many wandering streamlets, often hidden wholly in the luxuriant 
masses of flowering growths of many kinds and of infinite variety 
of color. One must step carefully to avoid an icy foot bath, for 
there is no trail. Low piny growths, dwarfed spruce, and alpine 
birches group in picturesque clumps. You pass from glade to glade, 
discovering new and unexpected beauty every few rods. Your high- 
est ambition is to raise a tent back among those small spruces and live 
here all alone with this luxuriance. 

The scramble up the rocky shelf that holds the falls is stiff enough 
to scrape your hands and steal your breath, and here you find another 
world. The same grand sculptures surround you, but your carpet is 
changed to tumbled rock — rock that carries in innumerable hollows 
patches alternately of snow and floral glory. 
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AT THE GLACIER'S TOOT. 



Here grow in late August columbines of size and hue to shame the 
loveliest of New England's springtime. For in these altitudes Au- 
gust is the Eastefn May. Here, all summer blooms at once. Indian 
paintbrush shades from its most gorgeous red through all degrees to 
faint green. Astors from lavender to deepest purple group them- 
selves alongside snow banks. Alpine flowerlets never seen below the 
highest levels peep from the mosses between the rocks. Here, just 
over the edge of the rock shelf, lies a lake so clear that every pebble 
on its bottom shows in relief. It is really the Lake of Glass. 

Passing on, the vale still rises and at its head, in the very hollow 
of the precipices, hemmed in by snow and watered from the glacier, 
lies the gem of all, Sky Pond. From the bowlders on the eastern 
side you draw a long breath of pleasure, for, looking backward, jou 
see far down the vale over the rim of the falls the exquisite distant 
loch shining among its spruces. 

All that lacks is life and motion. But here are these, too, in the 
insects that hum about you. And presently a chipmunk scampers 
over a bowlder. A sharp whistle draws the eye across the pond to a 
dark spot by a snow bank on the water's edge. It is a woodchuck 
calling his wife to come out and enjoy the sunshine. She answers, 
he replies, and presently the two wander away together and are lost 
among the rocks. 

THE CLIMBING OF LONGS PEAK. 

The climbing of Longs Peak is the " stunt " of the Rocky Moun- 
tain National Park. The first question and the last to every visitor 
is whether he intends to make the ascent. 

For many years Long Peak was considered unclimbable; but at 
last a way up was found through a rock opening called the Keyhole 
out upon a steep slant leading from the summit to a precipice on the 
north side which plunges thousands of feet into Glacier Gorge. 

Accustomed mountain climbers find the ascent arduous rather than 
difficult, but it is a considerable feat for the large majority of the 
hundreds who attempt it every year. Many go no farther than Key- 
hole). Women often make the climb with as great ease as men, and 
occasionally children accomplish it. 

Enos Mills was probably the first to make the summit at night. 
Moonlight ascents under skillful guides are occasionally attempted 
for the purpose of seeing sunrise from this great eminence. 

In August of last year a notable night ascent was made by four 
women, an account of which by one of them appears below. 
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SUNEISE FROM THE SUMMIT OF LONGS PEAK. 1 

., By Edna Smith. 

At supper time the chances seemed against a start. It was rain- 
ing. Later the rain stopped, but the full moon was almost lost in 
a heavy mist and the light was dim. Mr. Husted thought an 
attempt to ascend the peak hardly wise. At 11 o'clock I went to 
Enos Mills for advice. He said, " Go." So we mounted our ponies 
and started, chilled by the clammy fog about us. 

After a short climb we were in another world. The fog was a 
sea of silvery clouds below us and from it the mountains rose like 
islands. The moon ahd stars were bright in the heavens. There 
was the sparkle in the air that suggests enchanted lands and fairies. 
Halfway to timber line we came upon ground white with snow, which 
majde it seem all the more likely that Christmas pixies just within 
the shadows of the pines might dance forth on a moonbeam. 

LIKE A DREAM. 

• 

Above timber line there was no snow, but the moonlight was so 
brilliant that the clouds far below were shining like misty lakes and 
even the bare mountain side about us looked almost as white as if 
snow covered. 

As we left our ponies at the edge of the Boulder Field and started 
across that rugged stretch of debris spread out flat in the brilliant 
moonlight we f ound the silhouette of Longs Peak thrown in deep 
black shadow across it. Never before had that bold outline seemed 
so impressive. 

At the western edge of Boulder Field there was a new marvel. As 
we approached Keyhole, right in the center of that curious nick in 
the rim of Boulder Field shone the great golden moon. The vast 
shadow of the peak, made doubly dark by the contrast, made us very 
silent. When we emerged from Keyhole and looked down into the 
Glacier Gorge beyond it was hard to breathe because of the wonder 
of it all. The moon was shining down into the great gorge a thousand 
feet below and it was filled with a silvery glow. The lakes glimmered 
in the moonlight. 

Climbing along the narrow ledge, high above this tremendous 
gorge, was like a dream. Not a breath of air stirred, and the only 
sound was the crunch of hobnails on rock. There was a supreme 
hush in the air, as if something tremendous were about to happen. 

1 [Note. — The night ascent of Longs Peak, the great central mountain of the Rocky 
Mountain National Park, is a man's feat in the best of seasons. Its accomplishment by 
four women with the Trough filled with ice, in which steps had to be cut with hatchets, 
constitutes an extraordinary adventure. The party consisted of Miss Edna Smith, of 
Aurora, 111. ; Mrs. Love, Miss Frasher, and Miss Terry ; guide, Shep Husted. Time, end 
of August, 1015.] 
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CLIMBING STEPS OP ICE. 

Suddenly the sky, which had been the far-off blue of a moonlit 
night, flushed with the softest amethyst and rose, and the stars 
loomed large and intimately near, burning like lamps with lavender, 
emerald, sapphire, and topaz lights. The moon had set and the stars 
were supreme. 

The Trough was full of ice and the ice was hard and slippery, but 
the steps that had been cut in the ice were sharp and firm. We had 
no great difficulty in climbing the steep ascent. We emerged from 
the Trough upon a ledge from which the view across plains and 
mountain ranges was seemingly, limitless. 

As we made our way along the Narrows the drama of that day's 
dawn proceeded with kaleidoscopic speed. Over the plains, appar- 
ently without end, was a sea of billowy clouds, shimmering with 
golden and pearly lights. One mountain range after another was 
revealed and brought close by the rosy glow that now filled all the 
sky. Every peak, far and near, bore a fresh crown of new snow and 
each stood out distinct and individual. Arapaho Peak held the eye 
long. Torreys Peak and Grays Peak were especially beautiful. And 
far away, a hundred miles to the south, loomed up the summit of 
Pikes Peak. So all-pervading was the alpine glow that even the 
near-by rocks took on wonderful color and brilliance. 

TOO WONDERFUL TO LAST. 

Such a scene could last but a short time. And it was well for us, 
for the moments were too crowded with sensations to be long borne. 
Soon the sun burst up from the ocean of clouds below. The lights 
changed. The ranges gradually faded into a far-away blue. The 
peaks flattened out and lost themselves in the distance. The near-by 
rocks took on once more their accustomed somber hues. And in the 
bright sunlight of the new day we wondered whether we had seen a 
reality or a vision. 

On the summit all was bright and warm. Long we lingered in the 
sunlight, loth to leave so much beauty ; but we feared lest the ice in 
the Trough should soften, and at last we began the descent. We 
descended leisurely and stopped at Timberline House for luncheon. 

It was a perfect trip. It seemed as if the stage were set for our 
especial benefit. It was an experience that will live with me always. 
At first I felt as if I could never ascend the peak again, lest the im- 
pressions of that perfect night should become confused or weakened. 
But I believe I can set this night apart by itself. And I shall climb 
Longs Peak again. 
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Several lakes usually are found rock-embedded in such a gorge. 
Ice-cold streams wander from lake to lake watering wild-flower 
gardens of luxuriance and beauty. 

There are few wilder and lovelier spots, for instance, than Loch 
Vale, 3,000 feet sheer below Taylor Peak. Adjoining it lies Glacier 
Gorge on the northern precipitous slope of Longs Peak and holding 
in its embrace a group of lakelets. 

These, with lesser gorges cradling romantic Bear Lake, almost 
inaccessible Dream Lake, beautiful Fern Lake, and exquisite Odessa 
Lake, and still others yet unnamed, constitute the Wild Garden 
of the Eocky Mountain National Park, lying in the angle north of 
Longs Peak ; while, in the angle south lies a little known wilderness 
of lakes and gorges known as the Wild Basin. 

A GLANCE AHEAD. 

Although as many as 50,000 persons have, in a single summer, 
visited the valleys at the foot of these mountains,' comparatively few 
have yet enjoyed their heights and their fastnesses. This is because 
of the absence of roads and well-developed trails. 

When these are provided, this region, because of its accessibility 
and the livable qualities of its surrounding valleys, is destined to 
become one of the most popular mountain resorts in the world. 

THE MOUNTAIN PEAKS. 



Front Range peaks follotoing the line of the Continental Divide, north to south. 



A little west of the divide. 



Shipler Mountain. 



NakaiPeak. 



Andrews Peak. 
Mount Craig. . . 



Mount Adams. 



On the Continental Divide. 



Specimen Mountain. 
Mount Ida 



Flattop Mountain. 

HallettPeak 

Otis Peak 

Taylor Peak 



McHenrys Peak. 



Mount Alice. 



TaninaPeak. 



Ouzel Peak. 



A little east of the divide. 



Terra Toman Peak. 
Mount Julian 



Stones Peak. 



Thatchtop. 



Storm Peak 

Chiefs Head 

Pagoda 

Longs Peak 

Mount Lady Washington. 
Mount Meeker , 



MahanaPeak. 



Mount Cbpeland . . . 

EstesCone 

Battle Mountain . . . 

Lookout 

Mount Orton 

Meadow Mountain. 



Altitude 
in feet. 



12 
11 
12 
12i 
12 
12 
12; 
12! 
12 
12; 
13 
12 
13 
13 
13 
13 
14 
13 
13 
13 
12; 
12 
12; 
12: 
12: 
12; 
13 
11 
11 
10 
11 
11 



,482 
,400 
,725 
,686 
,928 
,221 
,928 
,300 
,725 
,418 
,150 
,600 
,200 
,335 
,579 
,491 
,255 
,269 
,911 
,310 
,564 
,417 
,005 
.629 
,600 
,115 
,176 
,017 
,930 
1,744 
,682 
,634 
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Peaks of the Mummy Range northeast of the Continental Divide from Fall 

River, north. 

Altitude, 
in feet. 

Mount Chapin 12, 458 

Mount Chiquita 13, 052 

Ypsilon Mountain 13, 507 

Mount Fairchild 13, 502 

Mummy Mountain 13, 413 

Hagues Peak 13, 562 

Mount Dunraven 12, 548 

Mount Dickinson 11, 874 

Mount Tileson 11, 244 

Big Horn Mountain 11, 473 

McGregor Mountain 10, 482 

Peaks in the Grand Lake Basin. 

Snowdrift Peak 12, 280 

Nakai Peak 12, 221 

Mount Patterson 11, 323 

Mount Bryant . 11, 000 

Mount Cairns • 10, 800 

Nisa Mountain 10, 791 

Mount Enentah 10, 737 

Mount Wescott 10, 400 

Shadow Mountain 10, 100 

The above tables show that there are 51 named mountains within 

the very limited area of the park that reach altitudes of over 10,000 

feet: 

Over 14,000 feet 1 

Between 13,000 and 14,000 feet 13 

Between 12,000 and 13,000 feet—, - 20 

Between 11,000 and 12,000 feet 10 

Between 10,000 and 11,000 feet 7 

LOCH VALE, MOST BOMANTIC AND BEAUTIFUL OF THE BOCKY 

MOUNTAIN GORGES. 

Within a right-angled bend of the Continental Divide lies a 
glacier-watered, cliff-cradled valley which for sheer rocky wildness 
and the glory of its flowers has few equals. At its head Taylors 
Peak lifts 3,000 precipitous feet to an altitude of more than 13,000, 
and from its western foot rises Otis Peak, of nearly equal loft, the 
two carrying between them broken perpendicular walls carved by 
the ages into fantastic shape. One dent incloses Andrews Glacier 
and lets its water find the loch. On the eastern side another giant, 
Thatchtop, sheltering the Taylor Glacier from the north, walls all in. 

In this wild embrace lies a valley 2 or 3 miles long ascending 
from the richest of forests to the barren glacier. Through it tinkles 
ley Brook, stringing, like jewels, three small lakes. Of these the 
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lowest is inclosed by a luxuriant piney thicket. The two others, 
just emerging over timber line, lie set in solid rock sprinkled with 
snow patches, Indian paintbrush, and columbines. 

BEAUTIES SELDOM SEEN. 

This valley is called Loch Vale. It is only 8 or 9 miles by 
mountain road and trail from the well-populated hotels in Moraine 
Park, but it is little visited because the road is poor and the trail 
primitive. 

Those who make the journey seldom go farther than the nearest 
shore of the outlet lake, the loch, because beyond that is a tangled 
wilderness and there is no trail into the rock-bound vale above. A 
few visit the foot of the little Andrews Glacier in the western valley, 
but no more than a dozen worshipful nature lovers a year make 
their way up the gorgeous gardens of the main valley, over the Tim- 
berline Fall, to look into the Lake of Glass, to trace the convolutions 
of those tessellated rock rims against the blue above, and to see the 
clouds reflected in Sky Pond. 

This valley, which, with Glacier Gorge adjoining, is called the 
Wild Garden in distinction from the corresponding mountain angle 
south of Longs Peak which Enos Mills named the Wild Basin, makes 
a deep impression upon the beauty-loving explorer. The loch at its 
entrance, shut in by forest, overhung by snow-patched mountain 
giants and enlivened by the waterfall pouring from a high, rocky 
shelf up the vale, makes a first impression never to be forgotten. 
Here, under trees on a tiny promontory > is the spot for lunch. 

LUXURIANT FLOWER MASSES. 

But the floor of the valley as, going forward, you emerge from 
timber line is the gorgeous feature of the vale, competing successfully 
even with the fretted and towering rocks. Such carpeting trium- 
phantly defies art. Below the falls the brook divides and subdivides 
into many wandering streamlets, often hidden wholly in the luxuriant 
masses of flowering growths of many kinds and of infinite variety 
of color. One must step carefully to avoid an icy foot bath, for 
there is no trail. Low piny growths, dwarfed spruce, and alpine 
birches group in picturesque clumps. You pass from glade to glade, 
discovering new and unexpected beauty every few rods. Your high- 
est ambition is to raise a tent back among those small spruces and live 
here all alone with this luxuriance. 

The scramble up the rocky shelf that holds the falls is stiff enough 
to scrape your hands and steal your breath, and here you find another 
world. The same grand sculptures surround you, but your carpet is 
changed to tumbled rock — rock that carries in innumerable hollows 
patches alternately of snow and floral glory. 
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AT THE GLACIER'S FOOT. 

Here grow in late August columbines of size and hue to shame the 
loveliest of New England's springtime. For in these altitudes Au- 
gust is the Eastern May. Here, all summer blooms at once. Indian 
paintbrush shades from its most gorgeous red through all degrees to 
faint green. Astors from lavender to deepest purple group them- 
selves alongside snow banks. Alpine flowerlets never seen below the 
highest levels peep from the mosses between the rocks. Here, just 
over the edge of the rock shelf, lies a lake so clear that every pebble 
on its bottom shows in relief. It is really the Lake of Glass. 

Passing on, the vale still rises and at its head, in the very hollow 
of the precipices, hemmed in by snow and watered from the glacier, 
lies the gem of all, Sky Pond. From the bowlders on the eastern 
side you draw a long breath of pleasure, for, looking backward, jrou 
see far down the vale over the rim of the falls the exquisite distant 
loch shining among its spruces. 

All that lacks is life and motion. But here are these, too, in the 
insects that hum about you. And presently a chipmunk scampers 
over a bowlder. A sharp whistle draws the eye across the pond to a 
dark spot by a snow bank on the water's edge. It is a woodchuck 
calling his wife to come out and enjoy the sunshine. She answers, 
he replies, and presently the two wander away together and are lost 
among the rocks. 

THE CLIMBING OF LONGS PEAK 

The climbing of Longs Peak is the " stunt " of the Eocky Moun- 
tain National Park. The first question and the last to every visitor 
is whether he intends to make the ascent. 

For many years Long Peak was considered unclimbable; but at 
last a way up was found through a rock opening called the Keyhole 
out upon a steep slant leading from the summit to a precipice on the 
north side which plunges thousands of feet into Glacier Gorge. 

Accustomed mountain climbers find the ascent arduous rather than 
difficult, but it is a considerable feat for the large majority of the 
hundreds who attempt it every year. Many go no farther than Key- 
hold. Women often make the climb with as great ease as men, and 
occasionally children accomplish it. 

Enos Mills was probably the first to make the summit at night. 
Moonlight ascents under skillful guides are occasionally attempted 
for the purpose of seeing sunrise from this great eminence. 

In August of last year a notable night ascent was made by four 
women, an account of which by one of them appears below. 
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SUNHISE FROM THE SUMMIT OF LONGS PEAK. 1 

By Edna Smith. 

At supper time the chances seemed against a start. It was rain- 
ing. Later the rain stopped, but the full moon was almost lost in 
a heavy mist and the light was dim. Mr. Husted thought an 
attempt to ascend the peak hardly wise. At 11 o'clock I went to 
Enos Mills for advice. He said, " Go." So we mounted our ponies 
and started, chilled by the clammy fog about us. 

After a short climb we were in another world. The fog was a 
sea of silvery clouds below us and from it the mountains rose like 
islands. The moon and stars were bright in the heavens. There 
was the sparkle in the air that suggests enchanted lands and fairies. 
Halfway to timber line we came upon ground white with snow, which 
ma^de it seem all the more likely that Christmas pixies just within 
the shadows of the pines might dance forth on a moonbeam. 

LIKE A DREAM. 

Above timber line there was no snow, but the moonlight was so 
brilliant that the clouds far below were shining like misty lakes and 
even the bare mountain side about us looked almost as white as if 
snow covered. 

As we left our ponies at the edge of the Boulder Field and started 
across that rugged stretch of debris spread out flat in the brilliant 
moonlight we found the silhouette of Longs Peak thrown in deep 
black shadow across it. Never before had that bold outline seemed 
so impressive. 

At the western edge of Boulder Field there was a new marvel. As 
we approached Keyhole, right in the center of that curious nick in 
the rim of Boulder Field shone the great golden moon. The vast 
shadow of the peak, made doubly dark by the contrast, made us very 
silent. When we emerged from Keyhole and looked down into the 
Glacier Gorge beyond it was hard to breathe because of the wonder 
of it all. The moon was shining down into the great gorge a thousand 
feet below and it was filled with a silvery glow. The lakes glimmered 
in the moonlight. 

Climbing along the narrow ledge, high above this tremendous 
gorge, was like a dream. Not a breath of air stirred, and the only 
sound was the crunch of hobnails on rock. There was a supreme 
hush in the air, as if something tremendous were about to happen. 

1 [Note. — The night ascent of Longs Peak, the great central mountain of the Rocky 
Mountain National Park, is a man's feat in the best of seasons. Its accomplishment by 
four women with the Trough filled with ice, in which steps had to be cut with hatchets, 
constitutes an extraordinary adventure. The party consisted of Miss Edna Smith, of 
Aurora, 111. ; Mrs. Love, Miss Frasher, and Miss Terry ; guide, Shep Husted. Time, end 
of August, 1915.] 
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CLIMBING STEPS OF ICE. 

Suddenly the sky, which had been the far-off blue of a moonlit 
night, flushed with the softest amethyst and rose, and the stars 
loomed large and intimately near, burning like lamps with lavender, 
emerald, sapphire, and topaz lights. The moon had set and the stars 
were supreme. 

The Trough was full of ice and the ice was hard and slippery, but 
the steps that had been cut in the ice were sharp and firm. We had 
no great difficulty in climbing the steep ascent. We emerged from 
the Trough upon a ledge from which the view across plains and 
mountain ranges was seemingly, limitless. 

As we made our way along the Narrows the drama of that day's 
dawn proceeded with kaleidoscopic speed. Over the plains, appar- 
ently without end, was a sea of billowy clouds, shimmering with 
golden and pearly lights. One mountain range after another was 
revealed and brought close by the rosy glow that now filled all the 
sky. Every peak, far and near, bore a fresh crown of new snow and 
each stood out distinct and individual. Arapaho Peak held the eye 
long. Torreys Peak and Grays Peak were especially beautiful. And 
far away, a hundred miles to the south, loomed up the summit of 
Pikes Peak. So all-pervading was the alpine glow that even the 
near-by rocks took on wonderful color and brilliance. 

TOO WONDERFUL TO LAST. 

Such a scene could last but a short time. And it was well for us, 
for the moments were too crowded with sensations to be long borne. 
Soon the sun burst up from the ocean of clouds below. The lights 
changed. The ranges gradually faded into a far-away blue. The 
peaks flattened out and lost themselves in the distance. The near-by 
rocks took on once more their accustomed somber hues. And in the 
bright sunlight of the new day we wondered whether we had seen a 
reality or a vision. 

On the summit all was bright and warm. Long we lingered in the 
sunlight, loth to leave so much beauty ; but we feared lest the ice in 
the Trough should soften, and at last we began the descent. We 
descended leisurely and stopped at Timberline House for luncheon. 

It was a perfect trip. It seemed as if the stage were set for our 
especial benefit. It was an experience that will live with me always. 
At first I felt as if I could never ascend the peak again, lest the im- 
pressions of that perfect night should become confused or weakened. 
But I believe I can set this night apart by itself. And I shall climb 
Longs Peak again. 
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HOW TO GET TO THE PARK. 

The Rocky Mountain National Park, created by the act of January 
26, 1915, is located in Colorado, about 45 miles in an air line north- 
west of Denver. It has an area of approximately 229,000 acres, and 
is on both sides of the Continental Divide in the neighborhood of 
Longs Peak. It is under the control and supervision of the Secretary 
of the Interior, who is represented in administration of the park by 
a supervisor assisted by a number of park rangers who patrol the 
reservation. The address of the supervisor is Estes Park, Colo. 

Both sides of the park may be reached from Denver. The east 
gateway is Estes Park, which may be reached by way of Lyons, on 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, and by way of Love- 
land, on the Colorado & Southern Railroad. From Lyons and Love- 
land auto stages through the foothill canyons land visitors in Estes 
Park. Access may also be had through Fort Collins. 

The west side of the park may be reached from Dfenver by way of 
Granby, on the Denver & Salt Lake Railroad ; from Granby stages 
run to Grand Lake. 

HORSEBACK AND CAMPING OUTFITS. 

At Estes Park and the smaller settlements near, and at Grand 
Lake, horses and camp outfits may be had at reasonable rates. Estes 
Park, with its many hotels, is especially well equipped with conven- 
iences for those wishing to climb the mountains. There is much 
horseback riding throughout the entire district. 

HOTELS AND CAMPS. 

WITHIN THE PARK. 

Summer Resort at Lawn Lake. 

Bradley & Patrick, Estes Park, Colorado. 

Summer Resort at Bear Lake. 

A. E. Brown, Estes Park, Colorado.* 

Summer Resort at Glacier Basin. 

A. E. Sprague, Estes Park, Colorado. 

Summer Resort — Fern Lodge — at Fern Lake. 
Camp at The Pool, on Thompson River. 

Frank W. Byerly and T. B. Rogers, Estes Park, Colorado. 

Camp on trail to Longs Peak. 

Enos A. Mills, Estes Park, Colorado. 
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HOTELS AND CAMPS JUST OUTSIDE THE PARK BOUNDARIES. 

At Estes Park on the east side, just without the park boundaries, 
are comfortable hotels and camps from which the mountains, even 
the loftiest summits, may be reached quickly and comfortably. 

Hotels at or near town of Estes Park. 

Brinwood Hotel: Rates, $2.50 to $3.50 a day; $12 to $20 a week; capacity, 
75 1 guests. 

Columbines Hotel : Rates, $3 a day ; $14 to $20 a week ; capacity, 50 guests. 

Elkhorn Lodge : Rates, $3 a day and up ; $16 a week and up ; capacity, 250 
guests. 

Forks Hotel : Rates, $2 a day ; $10 a week ; capacity, 50 guests. 

Hupp Hotel : Rates, $3 a day ; $12 to $15 a week ; capacity, 50 guests. 

Lester Hotel : Rates, $2.50 to $3.50 a day ; $12 to $20 a week ; capacity, 100 
guests. 

Longs Peak Inn : Rates, $3.50 to $6.50 a day ; $15 to $20 a week ; capacity, 100 
guests. 

Moraine Lodge : Rates, $2.50 a day ; $12 to $20 a week ; capacity, 75 guests. 

Rockdale Hotel : Rates, $2 to $3 a day ; $11 to $20 a week ; capacity, 50 guests. 

Stanley Hotel : Rates, $4 a day and up ; capacity, 200 guests. 

Steads Ranch and Hotel : Rates, $11 to $16 a week ; capacity, 200 guests. 

Hotels at Grand Lake on the west side. 

Lehmans Hotel, $2 a day. 
Langles Hotel, $2 a day. 
Kauffman House, $2.50 a day. 
Narwata Hotel, $2.50 a day. 
The Rapid Hotel, $2.50 a day. 

BITLES AND BEGKJLATI0NS APPB0VED MAY 29, 1915. 

National parks are established for the benefit and enjoyment of 
the people, preserving the natural conditions within their boundaries 
in unimpaired form for present and future generations. In further- 
ance of this, the Secretary of the Interior asks the cooperation of 
the public in the following rules and regulations : 

(1) Cooperation is sought toward preventing the destruction, in- 
jury, or defacement in any way of the public property or the trees, 
vegetation, rocks, minerals, animal and bird, or other life, or other 
natural conditions and curiosities in the park. 

(2) Visitors and others must not cut living timber without written 
permission of the supervisor. Camping parties may use dead or 
fallen timber for fuel. Stumps should be cut as close to the ground 
as possible. 

(3) It is very dangerous to life to throw stones from cliffs, to roll 
bowlders down hills or to pollute the waters within the park, and 
such practices should be carefully avoided. 
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(4) Fires constitute one of the greatest perils to the park; they 
must not be kindled near trees, dead wood, moss, dry leaves or other 
vegetable refuse, but in some open space on rocks or dirt. When fires 
are no longer necessary, they must be completely extinguished, and 
the embers and bed smothered with dirt or water, so that there 
remains no possibility of reignition. 

(5) The park is a sanctuary for wild life of every sort and 
no one should frighten, hunt or kill, wound or capture any bird or 
wild animal in the park except dangerous animals when it is neces- 
sary to prevent them from destroying life or inflicting injury. 

(6) The outfits, including guns, traps, teams, horses, or means of 
transportation used by persons engaged in hunting, killing, trapping, 
ensnaring, or capturing such birds or wild animals, or in possession 
of game killed on the park lands under other circumstances than 
prescribed above, must be taken up by the supervisor and held sub- 
ject to the order of the Secretary of the Interior, except in cases 
where it is shown by satisfactory evidence that the outfit is not the 
property of the person or persons violating this regulation and the 
actual owner was not a party to such violation. Firearms will be 
permitted in the park only on written permission of the supervisor. 
Visitors entering or traveling through the park to places beyond 
should, at entrance, report and surrender all firearms, traps, nets, 
seines, or explosives in their possession to the first park officer, and, 
in proper cases, may obtain his written leave to carry them through 
the park sealed. 

(7) Fishing is permitted with hook and line only and never for 
profit or merchandise. Fishing in particular water or except in spe- 
cial seasons may be suspended by the supervisor. All fish hooked 
less than 7 inches long shall be carefully handled with moist hands 
and returned at once to the water, if not seriously injured. Fish 
retained should be killed. Thirty fish shall constitute the limit for 
a day's catch. 

(8) Much of the park area is little traveled, rugged, and, to inex- 
perienced persons, dangerous, and visitors are urged to employ 
licensed guides. Large camp outfits and pack trains should be ac- 
companied by a licensed guide, unless authority to travel without 
such licensed guide is granted by the supervisor. The supervisor 
will grant authority to competent persons to act as guides and may 
revoke the same in his discretion. 

(9) No person will be permitted to reside permanently, engage in 
any business, or erect buildings upon the Government lands in the 
park without permission in writing from the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

(10) Owners of patented lands within the park limits are entitled 
to the full use and enjoyment thereof; the boundaries of such lands, 
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however, must be determined, and marked and defined, so that they 
may be readily distinguished from the park lands. While no limi- 
tations or conditions are imposed upon the use of such private lands 
so long as such use does not interfere with or injure the park, pri- 
vate owners must provide against trespass by their stock or cattle, or 
otherwise, upon the park lands, and all trespasses committed will be 
punished to the full extent of the law. Stock may be taken over the 
park lands to patented private lands with the written permission 
und under the supervision of the supervisor, but such permission 
and supervision are not required when access to such private lands 
is had wholly over roads or lands not owned or controlled by the 
United States. 

(11) Allowing the running at large, herding, or grazing of cattle 
or stock of any kind on the Government lands in the park, as well 
as the driving of such stock or cattle over same, must be avoided, 
except where authority therefor has been granted by the supervisor. 
The supervisor will make every effort not to burden bona fide set- 
tlers near the park boundaries in the grazing of their domestic stock 
and has authority to deal with these and other special cases. Cattle 
or stock found improperly on the park lands may be impounded and 
held until claimed by the owner and the trespass adjusted. 

(12) No drinking saloon or bar room will be permitted upon 
Government lands in the park, and, in conformity to the laws of the 
State of Colorado, the sale or gift of intoxicating beverages will not 
be permitted in the park after January 1, 1916. 

(13) Only such private notices or advertisements as are necessary 
to the convenience and guidance of the public, and then only when 
arranged in appropriate style, will be allowed in the park. 

(14) Campers and those stopping for lunch are urged to leave as 
little permanent evidence of their visit as possible. Camp should be 
pitched away from streams and highways. All paper, boxes, straw, 
and other inflammable litter or garbage, should be carefully burned 
before leaving, and other refuse, such as cans, should be crushed and 
buried. Leave no refuse in or near running water. 

(15) Automobiles are permitted on all the highways of the park 
without charge until further order, but reasonable speed, great cau- 
tion, and frequent sound warning are essential to safety. 

(16) Persons who render themselves obnoxious by improper con- 
duct or who violate the letter or spirit of these regulations will be 
summarily removed from the park and not permitted to return with- 
out written permission from the Secretary of the Interior. No lessee 
or licensee shall retain in his employment any person whose presence 
in the park may be deemed by the supervisor subversive of good order 
and management of the park. 
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(17) The foregoing are hereby announced as the rules and regula- 
tions for the government of this park. The supervisor is hereby- 
authorized and directed to remove all trespassers from the park lands 
and to enforce these rules and regulations and the provisions of 
Congress. 

MAP. 

The following map may be obtained from the Director of the 
United States Geological Survey, Washington, D. C. Remittances 
should be by money order or in cash. 

Map of Longs Peak quadrangle, which includes the greater portions of the 
Rocky Mountain National Park; 13$ by 17$ inches; scale, 2 miles to the 
inch. Price, 10 cents. 1 

The roads, trails, and names are printed in black, the streams and lakes in blue, and 
the relief is indicated by brown contour lines. 

PANORAMIC VIEW. 

The view described below may be purchased from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. Kemittances should be by money order or in cash. 

Panoramic view of Rocky Mountain National Park; 14 by 17 inches; scale, 
2 miles to the inch. Price, 25 cents. 1 

This view is based on accurate surveys and gives an excellent idea of the configura- 
tion of the surface as it would appear to a person flying over it. The meadows and 
valleys are printed in light green, the streams and lakes in light blue, the cliffs 
and ridges in purple tints, and the roads in light brown. The lettering is printed 
in light brown and is easily read on close Inspection, but merges into the other 
colors when the sheet is held at some distance. 

GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. 

Government publications on Eocky Mountain National Park may 
be obtained free by written request addressed to the Secretary of the 
Interior, or by personal application at the office of the supervisor of 
the park, at the town of Estes Park. 

General information regarding Rocky Mountain National Park. 

This circular is issued each season and contains data regarding hotels, camps, and 
principal points of interest, a sketch map, and the rules and regulations. 

Glimpses of our National Parks. 48 pages. 

Contains descriptions of the most important features of the principal national parks 
and the Grand Canyon of the Colorado. 

Annual Report of the Supervisor of Rocky Mountain National Park. 

This is the annual administrative report. It does not contain illustrations or descrip- 
tive matter. 

1 May be purchased also by personal application to the office of the supervisor of the 
park, in the town of Estes Park, but that office can not fill mail orders. 
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OTHER NATIONAL PARKS. 



» I Information Bulletins similar to this about national parks 
• :>w may be obtained free of charge by writing to the Secre- 
te Interior, .Washington, D. C. 



> National Park. 
• lier National Park. 
osemite National Park. 
Mesa Verde National Park. 
SoQ.iaoia and General Grant National 
I* arks. 



The Hot Springs of Arkansas. 
Glacier National Park. 
Wind Cave National Park. 
Casa Grande Ruin. 
Crater Lake National Park. 
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THE NATIOHAL PARKS AT A GLANCE. 



[Number, 17; total area, 9,774 square miles.] 



National parks in 
order of creation. 



Hot Springs. 
1832 



Yellowstone . 
1872 



Casa Grande Ruin 
1889 

Sequoia 

1890 

Yosemite 

1890 

General Grant 

1890 

Mount Rainier 

1899 

Crater Lake 

1902 

Wind Cave , 

1903 

Piatt 

1904 

BullysHill 

1904 

Mesa Verde 

1906 

Glacier 

1910 



Rocky Mountain . . . 
1915 



Hawaii. 



1916 

Lassen Volcanic. 
1916 



Mount McKinley, 
1917 



Location. 



Middle Arkansas. 



Northwestern Wyo- 
ming. 



Arizona. 



Middle eastern Cali- 
fornia. 



Middle eastern Cali- 
fornia. 



Middle eastern Cali- 
fornia. 



West central Wash- 
ington. 



Southwestern Oregon 



South Dakota. 



Southern Oklahoma. 



North Dakota. 



Southwestern Colo- 
rado. 

Northwestern Mon- 
tana. 



North middle Colo- 
rado. 



Hawaii. 



Northern California . 



South central Alaska. 



Area in 
square 
miles. 



1* 
3,348 



252 



1,125 



324 

249 

16 

U 

H 

77 

1,534 



398 

118 
124 

2,200 



Distinctive characteristics. 



46 hot springs possessing curative properties — 
Many hotels and boarding houses— 20 bath- 
houses under public control. 

More geysers than in all rest of world together- 
Boiling springs— Mud volcanoes— Petrified for- 
ests—Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone, re- 
markable for gorgeous coloring— Large lakes — 
Many large streams and waterfalls— Vast wil- 
derness, constituting greatest wild bird and 
animal preserve in world— Exceptional trout 
fishing. 

Noteworthy relics of a prehistoric age; discovered 
in ruinous condition in 1694. 

The Big Tree National Park— 12,000 sequoia trees 
over 10 feet in diameter, some 25 to 36 feet in 
diameter— Towering mountain ranges — Start- 
ling precipices— Fine trout fishing. 

Valley of world-famed beauty— Lofty cliffs— Ro- 
mantie vistas— Many waterfalls of extraor- 
dinary height— 3 groves of big trees— High 
Sierra— Waterwheel falls— Good trout fishing. 

Created to preserve the celebrated General Grant 
Tree, 35 feet in diameter— 6 miles from Sequoia 
National Park. 

Largest accessible single peak glacier system— 28 
glaciers, some of large size— 48 square miles of 
glacier, 50. to 500 feet thick— Wonderful sub- 
alpine wild flower fields. 

Lake of extraordinary blue in crater of extinct 
volcano— Sides 1,000 feet high— Interesting lava 
formations— Fine fishing. 

Cavern having many miles of galleries and numer- 
ous chambers containing many peculiar forma- 
tions. 

Many sulphur and other springs possessing medic- 
inal value. 

Small rugged hill containing prehistoric ruins— 
Practically a local park. 

Most notable and best preserved prehistoric cliff 
dwellings in United States, if not in the world. 

Rugged mountain region of unsurpassed Alpine 
character— 250 glacier-fed lakes of romantic 
beauty— 60 small glaciers— Precipices thou- 
sands of feet deep— Almost sensational scenery 
of marked individuality— Fine trout fishing. 

Heart of the Rockies — Snowy range, peaks 11,000 
to 14,250 feet altitude— Remarkable records of 
glacial period. 

Three separate areas— Kilauea and Mauna Loa on 
Hawaii; Haleakala on Maui. 

Only active volcano in United States proper— 
Lassen Peak 10,465 feet— Cinder Cone 6,879 
feet— Hot springs— Mud geysers. 

Highest mountain in North America— Rises 
higher above surrounding country than any 
other mountain in world. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION REGARDING THE ROCKY 

MOUNTAIN NATIONAL PARK. 



GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 

The Rocky Mountain National Park incloses about 400 square miles 
of the Front Range of the Rockies in north central Colorado, about 
50 miles in a straight line northwest of Denver. Its eastern gateway 
is the beautiful valley village of Estes Park, from which easy and 
comfortable access is had up to the noblest heights and into the most 
picturesque recesses of the mountains. It is by far the most accessible 
of our national parks, that is, nearest to the large centers of popula- 
tion in the East and Middle West. 

For many years the Mecca of eastern mountain lovers has been the 
Rockies. For many years the name has summed European ideas of 
American mountain grandeur. Yet it was not until January 26, 1915, 
that a particular section of the enormous area of the magnificent 
and diversified scenic range thus designated was chosen as representa- 
tive of the noblest qualities of the whole by creating it a national park. 

And it is splendidly representative. In nobility, in calm dignity, 
in the sheer glory of stalwart beauty, there is no mountain group to 
excel the company of snow-capped veterans of all the ages which 
stands at everlasting parade behind its grim, helmeted captain, Longs 
Peak. 

BEAUTY INTIMATE AND REFINED. 

There is probably no other scenic neighborhood of the first order 
which combines mountain outlines so bold with a quality of beauty 
so intimate and refined. Just to five in the valley in the eloquent and 
ever changing presence of these carved and tinted peaks is itself 
satisfaction. But to climb into their embrace, to know them in the 
intimacy of their bare summits and their flowered, glaciated gorges, 
is to turn a new and unforgetable page in human experience. 

This national park is certainly very high up in the air. The sum- 
mer visitors who five at the base of the great mountains are 8,000 
feet, or more than a mile and a half, above the level of the sea; while 
the mountains themselves rise precipitously nearly a mile, and some- 
times more than a mile, higher still. Longs Peak, the biggest of them 
all, rises 14,255 feet above sea level, and most of the other moun tains 
in the Snowy Range, as it is sometimes called, are more than 12,000 
feet high* several are nearly as high as Longs Peak. 

The valleys on both sides of this range and those which penetrate 
into its recesses are dotted with parklike glades clothed in a profusion 
of glowing wild flowers and watered with cold streams from the moun- 
tain snows and glaciers. Forests of pine and silver-stemmed aspen 

separate them. 

5 
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A GENERAL GLANCE. 

The range lies, roughly speaking, north and south. The gentler 
slope is on the west. On tne east side the descent from the Conti- 
nental Divide is precipitous in the extreme. Sheer drops of two or 
three thousand feet into rock-bound gorges carpeted with snow 
patches and. wild flowers are common. Seen from the east side 
valleys this range rises in daring relief, craggy in outline, snow spat- 
tered, awe inspiring. 

In the northeast corner, separated from the Continental Divide by 
the Fall River Canyon, lies a tumbled majestic mountain mass which 
includes some of the loftiest peaks and the finest glaciers. 

To the south of Longs Peak the country grows even wilder. The 
range is a succession of superb peaks. The southern park boundary 
unfortunately cuts arbitrarily through a climatic massing of noble 
snow-covered summits. The St. Vrain Glaciers, with their surround- 
ing ramparts, a spectacle of grandeur, lie outside the park and, still 
farther below, the Continental Divide grows in splendor to Arapaho 
Peak and its glacier. 

The west side, gentler in its slopes and less majestic in its moun- 
tain massings, is a region of loveliness and wildness diversified by 
splendid mountains, innumerable streams, and lakes of great charm. 
Grand Lake, which has railroad connections near by, is the largest 
and deepest lake in the park. It is the center of a growing cottage 
and hotel population, and is destined to become a center of much 
importance upon the completion of the Fall River Road, which will 
connect the east and west sides across the Continental Divide. 

Until the creation of the Rocky Mountain National Park there was 
little in common between the settlements on the east and on the west 
sides. The difficult trails over the divide were crossed by few. The 
projection of the Fall River Road by the State of Colorado sounded 
the note of common interest. The energetic prosecution of this road, 
and the improvement of trails and the building of new trails by the 
Department of the Interior, will work the rapid development of the 
entire region. 

A PRIMER OF GLACIAL GEOLOGY 

One of the remarkable features of the Rocky Mountain National 
Park is the legibility of the record left by the glaciers during the 
ages when America was making. The evidences of glacial action, 
in all their variety, make themselves apparent to even the most 
casual eye. 

In fact, there is scarcely any part of the eastern side where some 
great moraine does not force itself upon the attention . One enormous 
moraine built up by ancient parallel glaciers and rising with sloping 
sides a thousand feet and more above the surrounding valley is so 
prominent that a village is named for it. From Longs Peak on the 
east side the Mills Moraine, named after Enos Mills, who is known 
locally as " the father of the Rocky Mountain National Park, " makes 
a bold curve which instantly draws questions from visitors. 

In short, this park itself is a primer of glacial geology whose 
lessons are so simple, so plain to the eye, that they immediately dis- 
close the key to one of nature's chiefest scenic secrets. 
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TIMBER LINE. 

Just at timber line, where the winter temperature and the fierce 
icy winds make it impossible for trees to grow tall, the spruces he 
flat on the ground like vines : presently they give place to low birches, 
which, in weir turn, give place to small piney growths, and finally 
to tough straggling grass, hardy mosses, and tiny Alpine flowers. 
Grass grows in sheltered spots even on the highest peaks, which is 
fortunate for the large curve-horned mountain sheep which seek 
these high, open places to escape their special enemies, the mountain 
lions. 

Even at the highest altitudes gorgeously colored wild flowers 
grow in glory and profusion in sheltered gorges. Even in late 
September large and beautiful columbines are found in the lee of 
protecting masses of snow banks and glaciers. 

Nowhere else is the timber-line struggle between the trees and the 
winds more grotesquely exemplified or its scene more easily accessible 
to tourists of average climbing ability. The first sight of luxuriant 
Engelmann spruces creeping closely upon the ground instead of 
rising a hundred and fifty feet or more straight #nd true as masts 
arouses keenest interest. Many trees which defy the winter gales 
grow bent in half circles. Others, starting straight in shelter of 
some large rock, bend at right angles where they emerge above the 
rock. Others which have succeeded in lifting their heads in spite 
of winds have not succeeded in growing branches in any direction 
except in the lee of their trunks, and suggest big evergreen dust 
brushes rather than spruces and firs. 

Still others which have fought the winter's gales for years are 
twisted and gnarled beyond .description— like dwarfs and gnomes of 
an aboreal fairyland. Others yet, growing in thick groups, have 
found strength in union and form low, stunted groves covered with 
thick roofs of matted branches bent over by the winds and so inter- 
twined that one can scarcely see daylight overhead — excellent shelter 
for man or animal overtaken by mountain-top storms. 

These familiar sights of timber line are wonderfully picturesque 
and interesting. Tney never lose their charm, however often seen. 

PAINTED MOUNTAINS. 

Above timber line the bare mountain masses rise from one to three 
thousand feet, often in sheer precipices. Covered with snow in 
autumn, winter, and spring, and plentifully spattered with snow 
all summer long, the vast, bare granite masses, irom which, in fact, 
the Rocky Mountains got their name, are beautiful beyond descrip- 
tion. They are rosy at sunrise and sunset. During fair and sunny 
days they show all shades of translucent grays and mauves and 
blues. In some lights they are almost fairylike in their delicacy. 
But on stormy days they are cold and dark and forbidding, bury- 
ing their heads in gloomy clouds from which sometimes they emerge 
covered with snow. 

Often one can see a thunderstorm born on the square granite head 
of Longs. Peak. First, out of the blue sky a slight mist seems to 
gather. In a few moments, while you watch, it becomes a tiny cloud. 
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This grows with great rapidity. In five minutes, perhaps, the moun- 
tain top is hidden. Then, out of nothing, apparently, the cloud 
swells and sweeps over the sky. Sometimes in 15 minutes after the 
first tiny fleck of mist appears it is raining in the valley and possibly 
snowing on the mountain. In half an hour more it has cleared. 

Standing on the summits of these mountains the climber is often 
enveloped in these brief-lived clouds. It is an impressive experience 
to look down upon the top of an ocean of cloud from which the 
greater peaks emerge at intervals. Sometimes the sun is shining on 
the observer upon the heights while it is raining in the valleys below. 
It is startling to see the lightning below you. 

ACCESSIBILITY. 

One of the striking features of the Rocky Mountain National Park 
is the easy accessibility of these mountain tops. One may mount a 
horse after early breakfast in the valley, ride up Flattop to enjoy one 
of the great views of the world, and be back for late luncheon. The 
hardy foot traveler may make better time than the horse on these 
mountain trails. *One may cross the Continental Divide from the 
hotels of one side to the hotels of the other between early breakfast 
and late dinner. 

In fact, for all-around accessibility there surely is no high moun- 
tain resort of the first order that win quite compare with tne Rocky 
Mountain National Park. Three railroads to Denver skirt its sides 
and Denver is only 30 hours from Chicago. 

This range was once a famous hunting ground for large game. 
Lord Dunraven, a famous English sportsman, visited it yearly to 
shoot its deer, bear, and bighorn sheep, and once he tried to buy it for 
a private game preserve. JNbw that the Government has made it a 
national park the protection offered its wild animals will make it 
in a few years, one of the most successful wild animal refuges in the 
world. 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN SHEEP. 

These lofty rocks are the natural home of the celebrated Rocky 
Mountain sheep, or bighorn. This animal is much, larger than any 
domestic sheep. It is powerful and wonderfully agile. When flee- 
ing from enemies, these sheep, even the lambs, think nothing of 
dropping off precipices apparently many hundreds of feet high, 
breaking the fall at short intervals, of course, upon friendly ledges. 
They do not land on their curved horns, as many persons declare, 
but upon their four feet held close together. Landing on some 
near-by ledge, which breaks their fall, they immediately plunge 
again downward to another ledge, and so on till they reach good 
footing in the valley below. Tney also ascend slopes surprisingly 
steep. 

Tney are more agile even than the celebrated chamois of the Swiss 
Alps, and are larger, more powerful, and much handsomer. It is 
something not to be forgotten to see a flock of a dozen or 20 moun- 
tain sheep making their way along the blown-out volcanic crater of 
Specimen Mountain in the Rocky Mountain National Park. 
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LONGS PEAK. 

The greatest of all these mountains, Longs Peak, has a great 
square head towering above everything else. It is a real architec- 
tural structure like an enormous column of solid rock buttressed up 
on four sides with long rock ledges. On the east side a precipice of 
2,000 feet drops sheer from the summit into the wildest lake that 
one can possibly imagine. It is called Chasm Lake, and there is 
only one month in the year when its surface is not, partially at least, 
frozen. Mount Meeker and Mount Lady Washington inclose it on 
the south and north, and snow fields edge its waters the year round. 
There is another lake known a3 Iceberg Lake in which small ice- 
bergs float all summer long. 

For many years Longs Peak was considered unclimbable. 

FliOWER-CABPETED GORGES. 

A distinguished feature of the Rocky Mountain National Park is 
its profusion of precipice-walled canyons lying between the very 
feet, so to speak, of the loftiest mountains. Their beauty is romantic 
to a high degree. Like all the other spectacles of this favored region 
. they are readily accessible from the valley villages by trail, either 
afoot or on horseback. 

Usually several lakes are f ound, rock embedded, in such a gorge. 
Ice cold streams wander from lake to lake watering wild flower 
gardens of luxuriance and beauty. 

There are few wilder and lovelier spots, for instance, than Loch 
Vale, 3,000 feet sheer below Taylor Peak. Adjoining it lies Glacier 
Gorge on the precipitous northern slope of Longs Peak and holding 
in its embrace a group of lakelets. 

These, with lesser gorges cradling romantic Bear Lake, almost 
inaccessible Dream Lake, Deautif ul Fern Lake, and exquisite Odessa 
Lake, and still others yet unnamed, constitute the Wild Garden 
of the Rocky Mountain National Park, lying in the angle north of 
Longs Peak; while, in the angle south lies a little known wilderness 
of lakes and gorges known as the Wild Basin. 

A GLANCE AHEAD. 

Although as many as 50,000 persons have, in a single summer, 
visited the valleys at the foot of these mountains, comparatively few 
have yet enjoyed their heights and their fastnesses. This is because 
of the absence of roads and well-developed trails. 
. When these are provided, this region, because of its accessibility 
and the favorable living conditions of its surrounding valleys, is 
destined to become one of the most popular mountain resorts in the 
1 . world. 

95934°— 17 2 
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THE MOUNTAIN PEAKS. 

Front Range peaks following the line of the Continental Divide, north to south. 



A little west of the divide. 



On the Continental Divide. 



Shipler Mountain 



Nakai Peak. 



Andrews Peak. 
Mount Craig. . . 



Mount Adams. 



Specimen Mountain. 
Mount Ida 



Flattop Mountain. 

Hallett Peak 

Otis Peak 

Taylor Peak 



McHenrys Peak . 



Mount Alice. 
Tanina Peak. 



Ouzel Peak. 



A little east of the divide. 



Terra Tomah Peak. 
Mount Julian 



Stones Peak. 



Thatchtop. 



Storm Peak 

Chiefs Head 

Pagoda 

Longs Peak 

Mount Lady Washington . 
Mount Meeker 



Mahana Peak 



Mount Copeland . . 

EstesCone 

Battle Mountain . . 

Lookout 

Mount Orton 

Meadow Mountain . 



Altitude 
in feet. 



12,482 
11,400 
12,725 
12,686 
12,928 
12,221 
12,928 
12,300 
12,725 
12,418 
13,150 
12,600 
13,200 
13,335 
13,579 
13,491 
14,255 
13,269 
13,911 
13,310 
12,564 
12,417 
12.005 
12,629 
12,600 
12, 115 
13, 176 
11,017 
11,930 
10, 744 
11,682 
11,634 



Peaks of tlie Mummy Range northeast of the Continental Divide from Fall River, north. 

Altitude, 
in feet. 

Mount Chapin 12,458 

Mount Chiquita 13, 052 

Ypsilon Mountain 13, 507 

Mount Fairchild 13, 502 

Mummy Mountain 13, 413 

Hagues Peak 13, 562 

Mount Dunraven 12, 548 

Mount Dickinson 11, 874 

Mount Tileson 11, 244 

Big Horn Mountain 11, 473 

McGregor Mountain , 10, 482 

Peaks in the Grand Lake Basin. 

Snowdrift Peak 12, 280 

Nakai Peak 12, 221 

Mount Patterson 11, 323 

Mount Bryant 11, 000 

Mount Cairns 10, 800 

Nisa Mountain 10, 791 

Mount Enentah 10, 737 

Mount Wescott 10, 400 

Shadow Mountain 10, 100 

The above tables show that there are 51 named mountains within 
the very limited area of the park that reach altitudes of over 10,000 
feet, grouped as follows: 

Over 14,000 feet 1 

Between 13,000 and 14,000 feet 13 

Between 12,000 and 13,000 feet 20 

Between 11,000 and 12,000 feet 10 

Between 10,000 and 11,000 feet 7 
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LOCH VALE, MOST ROMANTIC AND BEAUTIFUL OF THE BOCKY 

MOUNTAIN GORGES. 

Within a right-angled bend of the Continental Divide lies a 
glacier-watered, cliff-cradled valley which for sheer rocky wildness 
and the glory of its flowers has few equals. At its head Taylors 
Peak lifts itself precipitously 3,000 feet to a total height of more than 
13,000, and from its western foot rises Otis Peak, of nearly equal 
loftiness, the two carrying between them broken perpendicular walls 
carved by the ages into fantastic shape. One dent incloses Andrews 
Glacier and lets its water find the loch. On the eastern side another 
giant, Thatchtop, sheltering the Taylor Glacier from the north, walls 
all in. 

In this wild embrace lies a valley 2 or 3 miles long ascending from 
the richest of forests to the barren glacier. Through it tinkles Icy 
Brook, stringing, like jewels, three small lakes. Of these the lowest 
is inclosed oy a luxuriant piney thicket. The two others, just 
emerging over timber line, lie set in solid rock sprinkled with snow 
patches, Indian paintbrush, and columbines. 

BEAUTIES SELDOM SEEN. 

This valley is called Loch Vale. It is only 8 or 9 miles by mountain 
road and trail from the well-populated hotels in Moraine Park, but it 
is little visited because the road is poor and the trail primitive. 

Those who make the journey seldom go farther than the nearest 
shore of the outlet lake, the loch, because beyond that is a tangled % 
wilderness and there is no trail into the rock-bound vale above. A 
few visit the foot of the little Andrews Glacier in the western valley, 
but no more than a dozen worshipful nature lovers a year make 
their way up the gorgeous gardens of the main valley, over the Tim- 
berline Fall, to look into the Lake of Glass, to trace the convolutions 
of those tessellated rock rims against the blue above, and to see the 
clouds reflected in Sky Pond. 

This valley, which, with Glacier Gorge adjoining, is called the 
Wild Garden in distinction from the corresponding mountain angle 
south of Longs Peak which Enos Mills named the Wild Basin, makes 
a deep impression upon the beauty-loving explorer. The loch at its 
entrance, shut in by forest, overhung by snow-patched mountain 
giants and enlivened by the waterfall pouring from a high, rocky 
shelf up the vale, makes a first impression never to be forgotten. 
Here, under trees on a tiny promontory, is the spot for lunch. 

LUXURIANT FLOWER MASSES. 

But the floor of the valley as, going forward, you emerge from 
timber line is tHe gorgeous feature of the vale, competing successfully 
even with the fretted and towering rocks. Such carpeting trium- 
phantly defies art. Below the falls the brook dividesand subdivides 
into many wandering streamlets, often hidden wholly in the luxuriant 
masses oi flowering growths of many kinds and of infinite variety 
of color. One must step carefully to avoid an icy foot bath, for 
there is no trail. Low piny growths, dwarfed spruce, and alpine 
birches group in picturesque clumps. You pass from glade to glade, 
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discovering new and unexpected beauty every few rods. Your high- 
est ambition is to raise a tent back among those small spruces and live 
here all alone with this luxuriance. 

The scramble up the rocky shelf that holds the falls is stiff enough 
to scrapeyour hands and steal your breath, and here you find another 
world. The same grand sculptures surround you, but your carpet is 
changed to tumbled rock — rock that carries in innumerable hollows 
patches alternately of snow and floral glory. 

AT THE GLACIER'S FOOT. 

Here grow in late August columbines of size and hue to shame the 
loveliest of New England's springtime. For in these altitudes Au- 
gust is the Eastern May. Here, all summer blooms at once. Indian 
{paintbrush shades from its most gorgeous red through all degrees to 
aint green. Asters, from lavender to deepest purple, group them- 
selves alongside snow banks. Alpine flowerlets never seen below the 
highest levels peep from the mosses between the rocks. Here, just 
over the edge of the rock shelf, lies a lake so clear that every pebble 
on its bottom shows in relief . It is truly the Lake of Glass. 

Passing on, the vale still rises and at its head, in the very hollow 
of the precipices, hemmed in by snow and watered from the glacier, 
lies the gem of all, Sky Pond. From the bowlders on the eastern 
side you draw a long breath of pleasure, for, looking backward, you 
see far down the vale over the rim of the falls the exquisite distant 
loch shining among its spruces. 

All that Tacks is life and motion. But here are these, too, in the 
insects that hum about you. And presently a chipmunk scampers 
over a bowlder. A sharp whistle draws the eye across the pond to a 
dark spot by a snow bank on the water's edge. It is a woodchuck 
calling his wife to come out and enjoy the sunshine. She answers, 
he replies, and presently the two wander away together and are lost 
among the rocks. 

THE CLIMBING OF LONGS PEAK. 

The climbing of Longs Peak is the "stunt" of a trip to the Rocky 
Mountain National Park. The first question and the last to every 
visitor is whether he intends to make the ascent. 

For many years Long Peak was considered unclimbable; but at 
last a way up was found through a rock opening called the Keyhole 
out upon a steep slant leading from the summit to a precipice on the 
north side which plunges thousands of feet into Glacier Gorge. 

Accustomed mountain climbers find the ascent arduous rather than 
difficult, but it is a considerable feat for the large majority of the 
hundreds who attempt it every year. Many go no farther than Key- 
hole. ^ Women often make the climb with as great ease as men, and 
occasionally children accomplish it. 

Enos Mills was probably the first to make the summit at night. 
Moonlight ascents under skillful guides are occasionally attempted 
for the purpose of seeing sunrise from this great eminence. 

In August of last year a notable night ascent was made by four 
women, an account of which, by one 01 them, follows. 
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SUNRISE FROM THE SUMMIT OF LONGS PEAK. 1 

By Edna Smith. 

At supper time the chances seemed against a start. It was rain- 
ing. Later the rain stopped, but the full moon was almost lost in a 
heavy mist and the light was dim. Mr. Husted thought an attempt 
to ascend the peak hardly wise. At 11 o'clock I went to Enos Mills 
for advice. He said, "Go," So we mounted our ponies and started, 
chilled by the clammy fog about us. 

After a short climb we were in another world. The fog was a sea 
of silvery clouds below us and from it the mountains rose like islands. 
The moon and stars were bright in the heavens. There was the 
sparkle in the air that suggests enchanted lands and fairies. Half-* 
way to timber line we came upon ground white with snow, which 
made it seem all the more likely that Christmas pixies just within 
the shadows of the pines might ciance forth on a moonbeam. 

LIKE A DREAM. 

Above timber line there was no snow, but the moonlight was so 
brilliant that the clouds far below were shining like misty lakes and 
even the bare mountain side about us looked almost as white as if 
snow covered. 

As we left our ponies at the edge of the Boulder Field and started 
across that rugged stretch of d6bris spread out flat in the brilliant 
moonlight we found the silhouette of Longs Peak thrown in deep 
black snadow across it. Never before had that bold outline seemed 
so impressive. 

At the western edge of Boulder Field there was a new marvel. As 
we approached Keyhole, right in the center of that curious nick in 
the rim of Boulder Field shone the great golden moon. The vast 
shadow of the peak, made doubly dark by the contrast, made us very 
silent. When we emerged from Keyhole and looked down into the 
Glacier Gorge beyond it was hard to breathe because of the wonder 
of it all. The moon was shining down into the great gorge a thousand 
feet below and it was filled with a silvery glow. The lakes glimmered 
in the moonlight. 

Climbing Song, the narrow ledge, high above this tremendous 
gorge, was like a dream. Not a breath of air stirred, and the only 
sound was the crunch of hobnails on rock. There was a supreme 
hush in the air, as if something tremendous were about to happen. 

CLIMBING STEPS OF ICE. 

Suddenly the sky, which had been the far-off blue of a moonlit 
night, flusned with the softest amethyst and rose, and the stars 
loomed large and intimately near, burning like lamps with lavender, 
emerald, sapphire, and topaz lights. The moon had set and the stars 
were supreme. 

1 [Note.— The night ascent of Longs Peak, the great central mountain of the Rocky Mountain National 
Park, is a man's feat in the best of seasons. Its accomplishment by four women with the Trough filled with 
ice, in which steps had to be cut with hatchets, constitutes an extraordinary adventure. The party con- 
sisted of Miss Edna Smith, of Aurora, 111.; Mrs. Love, Miss Frasher, and Miss Terry; guide, Shep Husted. 
Time, end of August, 1915.] 
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Tho Trough was full of ice and the ice was hard and slippery, but 
the steps that had been cut in the ice were sharp and firm. We had 
no great difficulty in climbing the steep ascent. We emerged from 
the Trough upon a ledge from which the view across plains and 
mountain ranges was seemingly limitless. 

As we made our way along the Narrows the drama of that day's 
dawn proceeded with kaleidoscopic speed. Over the plains, appar- 
ently without end, was a sea of billowy clouds, shimmering with 
golden and pearly lights. One mountain range after another was 
revealed and brought close by the rosy glow tnat now filled all the 
sky. Every peak, far and near, bore a fresh crown of new snow, and 
each stood out distinct and individual. Arapaho Peak held the eye 
long. Torreys Peak and Grays Peak were especially beautiful. And 
far away, a nundred miles to the south, loomed up the summit of 
Pikes Peak. So all-pervading was the alpine glow that even the 
near-by rocks took on wonderful color and brilliance. 

TOO WONDERFUL TO LAST. 

Such a scene could last but a short time. And it was well for us, 
for the moments were too crowded with sensations to be long borne. 
Soon the sun burst up from the ocean of clouds below. The lights 
changed. The ranges gradually faded into a far-away blue. The 
peaks flattened out and lost themselves in the distance. Tlie near-by 
rocks took on once more their accustomed somber hues. And in the 
bright sunlight of the new day we wondered whether we had seen a 
reality or a vision. 

On the summit all was bright and warm. Long we lingered in the 
sunlight, loth to leave so much beauty; but we feared less the ice in 
the Trough should soften, and at last we began the descent. We 
descended leisurely and stopped at Timberline House for luncheon. 

It was a perfect trip. It seemed as if the stage were set for our 
especial benefit. It was an experience that will live with me always. 
At first I felt as if I could never ascend the peak again, lest the im- 

Eressions of that perfect night should become confused or weakened. 
>ut I believe I can set this night apart by itself. And I shall climb 
Longs Peak again. 

HOW TO GET TO THE PARK. 

The Rocky Mountain National Park, created by the act of January 
26, 1915 (38 Stat., 798), and enlarged February 14, 1917 (Public, 
No. 316), is located in Colorado, about 45 miles in an air line north- 
west of Denver. It has an area of approximately 255,000 acres, and 
is on both sides of the Continental Divide in the neighborhood of 
Longs Peak. It is under the control and supervision of the Secretary 
of the Interior, who is represented in administration of the park by 
a supervisor, assisted by a number of park rangers who patrol the 
reservation. The address of the supervisor is Estes Park, Colo. 

Both sides of the park may be reached from Denver. The east 
gateway is Estes Park, which is connected by the automobile stages 
of the Kocky Mountain Parks Transportation Co. with Denver as well 
as with the railway stations at Fort Collins, on the Colorado & 
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Southern and the Union Pacific Railroads; Loveland, on the Colorado 
& Southern Railway; Lyons, on the Chicago. Burlington & Ouincy 
Railroad; Ward, on the Denver, Boulder 3b Western Railroad; ancl 
Longmont on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and the Colorado 
Southern Railroads. The rate from Denver via rail or automobile 
to Lyons, Loveland, Fort Collins, Longmont, or Ward, thence auto- 
mobile to Estes Park, is $5.50 one way, $9.60 round trip. The rate 
via automobile from Longmont, Lyons, Loveland, or Fort Collins to 
Estes Park is $3.50 one way, $7 round trip. 

The west side of the park may be reached from Denver by way of 
Granby, on the Denver & Salt Lake Railroad; from Granby stages 
run to Grand Lake. 

TRANSPORTATION WITHIN THE PARK. 

AUTOMOBILE BIDES. 

The Rocky Mountain Parks Transportation Co. conducts the fol- 
lowing regular sight-seeing trips from Estes Park, Colo., into the 
park: 

The Fall River Road drive, approximately 20 miles $3. 00 

The Fall River Road and Higndrive, approximately 24 miles 3. 50 

Longs Peak Inn or Highdrive 2. 00 

Longs Peak Inn or Highdrive and Fall River Road 5. 50 

HORSEBACK AND CAMPING OUTFITS. 

At Estes Park and the smaller settlements near, and at Grand 
Lake, horses and camp outfits may be had at reasonable rates. Estes 
Park, with its many hotels, is especially well equipped with conven- 
iences for those wishing to climb the mountains. There is much 
horseback riding throughout the entire district. 

RESORTS AND HOTELS. 

The following hotels are located in or near the park; post-office 
address, Estes Park, Colo.: 

Longs Peak Inn: 

Board and lodging- 
Single rooms, per week $19. 00-$42. 00 

Two in double rooms, each, per week 15. 00- 35. 00 

Single meals 75- 1. 25 

Shelter Cabin, Longs Peak: 

Meals .75 

Lodging 1. 00 

Sprague^ Resort: 

Board and lodging — 

Two in room, each, per week 17. 50 

Two in room, each, per month 56. 00 

One in room, per week 20. 00 

One in room, per month 75. 00 

Regular dinner ". 1. 00 

Special dinner, fish or chicken, midday or evening 1. 25 

Breakfast or supper .75 

The Brinwood: 

Board and lodging — 

Per day * 3.00- 4.50 

Per week 14. 00- 22. 50 
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discovering new and unexpected beauty every few rods. Your high- 
est ambition is to raise a tent back among those small spruces and live 
here all alone with this luxuriance. 

The scramble up the rocky shelf that holds the falls is stiff enough 
to scrape your hands and steal your breath, and here you find another 
world. The same grand sculptures surround you, but your carpet is 
changed to tumbled rock — rock that carries in innumerable hollows 
patches alternately of snow and floral glory. 

AT THE GLACIER'S FOOT. 

Here grow in late August columbines of size and hue to shame the 
loveliest of New England's springtime. For in these altitudes Au- 
gust is the Eastern May. Here, all summer blooms at once. Indian 
{paintbrush shades from its most gorgeous red through all degrees to 
aint grden. Asters, from lavender to deepest purple, group them- 
selves alongside snow banks. Alpine flowerlets never seen below the 
highest levels peep from the mosses between the rocks. Here, just 
over the edge of the rock shelf, lies a lake so clear that every pebble 
on its bottom shows in relief . It is truly the Lake of Glass. 

Passing on ; the vale still rises and at its head, in the very hollow 
of the precipices, hemmed in by snow and watered from the glacier, 
lies the gem of all, Sky Pond. From the bowlders on the eastern 
side you draw a long breath of pleasure, for, looking backward, you 
see far down the vale over the rim of the falls the exquisite distant 
loch shining among its spruces. 

All that lacks is life and motion. But here are these, too, in the 
insects that hum about you. And presently a chipmunk scampers 
over a bowlder. A sharp whistle draws the eye across the pond to a 
dark spot by a snow bank on the water's edge. It is a woodchuck 
calling his wife to come out and enjoy the sunshine. She answers, 
he replies, and presently the two wander away together and are lost 
among the rocks. 

THE CLIMBING OF LONGS PEAK. 

The climbing of Longs Peak is the " stunt" of a trip to the Rocky 
Mountain National Park. The first question and the last to every 
visitor is whether he intends to make tne ascent. 

For many years Long Peak was considered unclimbable; but at 
last a way up was found through a rock opening called the Keyhole 
out upon a steep slant leading from the summit to a precipice on the 
north side which plunges thousands of feet into Glacier Gorge. 

Accustomed mountain climbers find the ascent arduous rather than 
difficult, but it is a considerable feat for the large majority of the 
hundreds who attempt it every year. Many go no farther than Key- 
hole. Women often make the climb with as great ease as men, and 
occasionally children accomplish it. 

Enos Mills was probably the first to make the summit at night. 
Moonlight ascents under skillful guides are occasionally attempted 
for the purpose of seeing sunrise from this great eminence. 

In August of last year a notable night ascent was made by four 
women, an account of which, by one 01 them, follows. 
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STJBTRISE FROM THE SUMMIT OF LONGS PEAK. 1 

By Edna Smith. 

At supper time the chances seemed against a start. It was rain- 
ing. Later the rain stopped, but the full moon was almost lost in a 
heavy mist and the light was dim. Mr. Husted thought an attempt 
to ascend the peak hardly wise. At 11 o'clock I went to Enos Mills 
for advice. He said, "Go," So we mounted our ponies and started, 
chilled by the clammy fog about us. 

After a short climb we were in another world. The fog was a sea 
of silvery clouds below us and from it the mountains rose like islands. 
The moon and stars were bright in the heavens. There was the 
sparkle in the air that suggests enchanted lands and fairies. Half- 
way to timber line we came upon ground white with snow, which 
made it seem all the more likely that Christmas pixies just within 
the shadows of the pines might aance forth on a moonbeam. 

LIKE A DUE AM. 

Above timber line there was no snow, but the moonlight was so 
brilliant that the clouds far below were shining like misty lakes and 
even the bare mountain side about us looked almost as white as if 
snow covered. 

As we left our ponies at the edge of the Boulder Field and started 
across that rugged stretch of debris spread out flat in the brilliant 
moonlight we found the silhouette of Longs Peak thrown in deep 
black snadow across it. Never before had that bold outline seemed 
so impressive. 

At the western edge of Boulder Field there was a new marvel. As 
we approached Keyhole, right in the center of that curious nick in 
the rim of Boulder Field shone the great golden moon. The vast 
shadow of the peak, made doubly dark by the contrast, made us very 
silent. When we emerged from Keyhole and looked down into the 
Glacier Gorge beyond it was hard to breathe because of the wonder 
of it all. The moon was shining down into the great gorge a thousand 
feet below and it was filled with a silvery glow. The lakes glimmered 
in the moonlight. 

Climbing along, the narrow ledge, high above this tremendous 
gorge, was like a dream. Not a breath of air stirred, and the only 
sound was the crunch of hobnails on rock. There was a supreme 
hush in the air, as if something tremendous were about to happen. 

CLIMBING STEPS OF ICE. 

Suddenly the sky, which had been the far-off blue of a moonlit^ 
night, flusned with the softest amethyst and rose, and the stars 
loomed large and intimately near, burning like lamps with lavender, 
emerald, sapphire, and topaz lights. The moon had set and the stars 
were supreme. 

1 (Note.— The night ascent of Longs Peak, the great central mountain of the Rocky Mountain National 
Park, is a man's feat in the best of seasons. Its accomplishment by four women with the Trough filled with 
ice, in which steps had to be cut with hatchets, constitutes an extraordinary adventure. The party con- 
sisted of Miss Edna Smith, of Aurora, m.; Mrs. Love, Miss Frasher, and Miss Terry; guide, Shep Husted. 
Time, end of August, 1915.] 
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The Trough was full of ice and the ice was hard and slippery, but 
the steps that had been cut in the ice were sharp and firm. We had 
no great difficulty in climbing the steep ascent. We emerged from 
the Trough upon a ledge from which the view across plains and 
mountain ranges was seemingly limitless. 

As we made our way along the Narrows the drama of that day's 
dawn proceeded with kaleidoscopic speed. Over the plains, appar- 
ently without end, was a sea of billowy clouds, shimmering with 
golden and pearly lights. One mountam range after another was 
revealed and brought close by the rosy glow that now filled all the 
sky. Every peak, far and near, bore a fresh crown of new snow, and 
each stood out distinct and individual. Arapaho Peak held the eye 
long. Torreys Peak and Grays Peak were especially beautiful. And 
far away, a nundred miles to the south, loomed up the summit of 
Pikes Peak. So all-pervading was the alpine glow that even the 
near-by rocks took on wonderful color and brilliance. 

TOO WONDERFUL TO LAST. 

Such a scene could last but a short time. And it was well for us, 
for the moments were too crowded with sensations to be long borne. 
Soon the sun burst up from the ocean of clouds below. The lights 
changed. The ranges gradually faded into a far-away blue. The 
peaks flattened out and lost themselves in the distance. TKe near-by 
rocks took on once more their accustomed somber hues. And in the 
bright sunlight of the new day we wondered whether we had seen a 
reality or a vision. 

On the summit all was bright and warm. Long we lingered in the 
sunlight, loth to leave so much beauty; but we feared less the ice in 
the Trough should soften, and at last we began the descent. We 
descended leisurely and stopped at Timberline House for luncheon. 

It was a perfect trip. It seemed as if the stage were set for our 
especial benefit. It was an experience that will live with me always. 
At first I felt as if I could never ascend the peak again, lest the im- 
pressions of that perfect night should become confused or weakened, 
feut I believe I can set this night apart by itself. And I shall climb 
Longs Peak again. 

HOW TO GET TO THE PARK. 

The Rocky Mountain National Park, created by the act of January 
26, 1915 (38 Stat., 798), and enlarged February 14, 1917 (Public, 
No. 316), is located in Colorado, about 45 miles in an air line north- 
west of Denver. It has an area of approximately 255,000 acres, and 
is on both sides of the Continental Divide in the neighborhood of 
Longs Peak. It is under the control and supervision of the Secretary 
of the Interior, who is represented in administration of the park by 
a supervisor, assisted by a number of park rangers who patrol the 
reservation. The address of the supervisor is Estes Park, Colo. 

Both sides of the park may be reached from Denver. The east 
gateway is Estes Part, which is connected by the automobile stages 
of the Kocky Mountain Parks Transportation Co. with Denver as well 
as with the railway stations at Fort Collins, on the Colorado & 
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Southern and the Union Pacific Railroads; Loveland, on the Colorado 
& Southern Railway; Lyons, on the Chicago. Burlington & Ouincy 
Railroad; Ward, on the Denver, Boulder & Western Railroad; ancl 
Longmont on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and the Colorado 
Southern Railroads. The rate from Denver via rail or automobile 
to Lyons, Loveland, Fort Collins, Longmont, or Ward, thence auto- 
mobile to Estes Park, is $5.50 one way, $9.60 round trip. The rate 
via automobile from Longmont, Lyons, Loveland, or Fort Collins to 
Estes Park is $3.50 one way, $7 round trip. 

The west side of the park may be reached from Denver by way of 
Granby, on the Denver & Salt Lake Railroad; from Granby stages 
run to Grand Lake. 

TBANSPOBTATIOH WITHIN THE PARK. 

AUTOMOBILE RIDES. 

The Rocky Mountain Parks Transportation Co. conducts the fol- 
lowing regular sight-seeing trips from Estes Park, Colo., into the 
park: 

The Fall River Road drive, approximately 20 miles $3. 00 

The Fall River Road and Higndrive, approximately 24 miles 3. 50 

Longs Peak Inn or Highdrive 2. 00 

Longs Peak Inn or Highdrive and Fall River Road 5. 50 

HORSEBACK AND CAMPING OUTFITS. 

At Estes Park and the smaller settlements near, and at Grand 
Lake, horses and camp outfits may be had at reasonable rates. Estes 
Park, with its many notels, is especially well equipped with conven- 
iences for those wishing to climb the mountains. There is much 
horseback riding throughout the entire district. 

RESORTS AND HOTELS. 

The following hotels are located in or near the park; post-office 

address, Estes Park, Colo.: 

Longs Peak Inn: 

Board and lodging — 

Single rooms, per week $19. 00-$42. 00 

Two in double rooms, each, per week 15. 00- 35. 00 

Single meals 75- 1. 25 

Shelter Cabin, Longs Peak: 

Meals .75 

Lodging 1. 00 

Sprague^a Resort: 

Board and lodging — 

Two in room, each, per week 17. 50 

Two in room, each, per month 56. 00 

One in room, per week 20. 00 

One in room, per month 75. 00 

Regular dinner 1 1. 00 

Special dinner, fish or chicken, midday or evening 1. 25 

Breakfast or supper .75 

The Brinwood: 

Board and lodging — 

Per day -• 3.00- 4.50 

Per week 14.00- 22.50 
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Horseshoe Inn: 

Board and lodging — 

Room with private bath, two in room, each, per day . $4. 50 

Room with private bath, one in room, per day 6. 00 

Suite of two rooms, bath between, two in room, each, per day. 4. 00 

Suite of two rooms, bath between, one in room, per day 5. 00 

Rooms with running hot and cold water, one in room, per day. 4. 00 
Rooms with running hot and cold water, two in room, eacn, 

per day . 3.50 

Cottages, two in room, each, per day 3. 00 

Cottages, one in room, per day 3.50 

Tent rooms, doubie, each, per day 2. 75 

Tent rooms, single, per day 3.00 

Room with private bath, two in room, each, per week 25. 00 

Room with private bath, one in room, per week 30. 00 

Suite of two rooms, bath between, two in room, each, per 

week... i 22.00 

Suite of two rooms, bath between, one in room, per week. ... 27. 00 
Best rooms with running hot and cold water, two in room, 

each, per week 19. 00 

Best rooms with running hot and cold water, one in room, per 

week 22.00 

Other rooms with running hot and cold water, two in room, 

each, per week ". . 17. 00 

Other rooms with running hot and cold water, one in room, 

- per week 20. 00 

Cottages, two in double, each, per week 16. 00 

Cottages, single, per week 20. 00 

Tent rooms, two in double, each, per week 14. 00 

Tent rooms, single, per week 17. 00 

Lawn Lake Resort, Bradley & Patrick, proprietors: 

Meals .75 

Lodging 1.00 

Hewes-Earkwood : 

Board and lodging — 

Tents, per week 16. 50 

Cabins, per week 20. 00 

Do 21.00 

Do *22.50 

Day rates 4. 00 

Children under 7 years, half price. 
The Columbines, C. H. Alexander, manager: 

Board and room, per week $15. 00- 22. 00 

Regular meals .75 

Special chicken dinner , 1. 00 

Fern Lodge, Byerly & Rogers, proprietors: 
Board and lodging — 

One in room, per day 3. 50 

One in room, per week 23.00 

One in room, per month 85. 00 

Two in room, each, per day 3. 00 

Two in room, each, per week 20.00 

Two in room, each, per month 75. 00 

Horse feed — 

Hay and grain .50 

Grain only .35 

The Pool, Byerly & Rogers, proprietors: 
Board and lodging — 

One in room, per day 3. 50 

One in room, per week 23. 00 

One in room, per month 85.00 

Two in room, each, per day 3.00 

Two in room, each, per week 20. 00 

Two in room, each, per month 75. 00 

i And up. 
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The Pool, Byerly & Rogers, proprietors — Continued. 
Horse feed — 

Hay and grain $0. 50 

Grain only .35 

Bear Lake: 

Board and lodging — • 

One in room, per day 3. 50 

One in room, per week 23. 00 

One in room, per month 85. 00 

Two in room, each, per day 3. 00 

Two in room, each, per week 20. 00 

Two in room, each, per month 75. 00 

Horse feed — 

Hajr and grain .50 

Grain only .35 

Fall River Lodge: 

Board and room, per day 2. 50- 5. 00 

Board and room, per week 14. 00- 30. 00 

Moraine Lodge, Mrs. W. D. McPherson, proprietress: 
Board and lodging — 

Per day 1 3 . 00 

Per week * 14. 00 

Elkhorn Lodge: 

Board and room, per day * 3. 00 

Board and room, per week 12. 00- 20. 00 

Hupp Hotel: 

Board and room, per day 3. 00 

Board and room, per week 12. 00- 15. 00 

Lester Hotel: 

Board and room, per day 1 2. 50 

Board and room, per week 14. 00- 20. 00 

Rockdale Hotel: 

Board and room, per day x 3. 00 

Board and room, per week 15. 00- 22. 50 

Steads Ranch and Hotel: 

Board and room, per day * 2. 50 

Board and room, per week 12. 00- 20. 00 

Stanley Hotels: 

Board and room, per day x 4. 00 

Board and room, per week 28. 00- 84. 00 

Estes Park Hotel: 

Board and room, per day * 2. 50 

Board and room, per week 10. 00- 14. 00 

The Crags Hotel: 

Board and room, per day * l 3. 00 

Board and room, per week 14. 00- 25. 00 

Lewiston Hotel: 

Board and room, per day 1 3.50 

Board and room, per week 20. 00- 40. 00 

Brown Tea Pot (American and European plans) : 

Per day *3.50 

Per week 20.00- 35.00 

Hotels at Grand Lake on the west side. 

Lehmans Hotel, $2 a day. 
Langles Hotel, $2 a day. 
Kauffman House, $2.50 a day. 
Narwata Hotel, $2.50 a day. 
The Rapid Hotel, $2.50 a day. 

» And up. 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS EFFECTIVE MAT 1, 1917. 

GENERAL RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

The following rules and regulations for the government of the 
Rocky Mountain National Park- are hereby established and made 
public, pursuant to authority conferred by the acts of Congress 
approved January 26, 1915 (38 Stat., 798), August 25, 1916 (39 Stat., 
535), and February 14, 1917 (Public No. 316): 

1. Preservation of natural curiosities. — The destruction, injury, or 
defacement in any way of the public property or the trees, vege- 
tables, rocks, minerals, animal and bird or other life, or other natural 
conditions and curiosities in the park is prohibited. 

2. Camping. — No camp will be made along roads except at desig- 
nated localities. Blankets, clothing, hammocks, or any other article 
liable to frighten teams must not be hung near the road. 

Many successive parties camp on the same sites during the season, 
and camp grounds must be thoroughly cleaned before they are aban- 
doned. Tin cans, bottles, cast-off clothing, and all other debris 
must be placed in garbage cans or pits provided for the purpose. 
When camps are made in unfrequented localities where pits or gar- 
bage cans may not be provided, all refuse must be burned or hidden 
where it will not be offensive to the eye. 

Campers may use dead or fallen timber only for fuel. 

3. Fires. — Fires constitute one of the greatest perils to the park; 
they must not be kindled near trees, dead wood, moss, dry leaves, 
forest mold, or other vegetable refuse, but in some open space on 
rocks or earth. Should camp be made in a locality wnere no such 
open space exists nor is provided, dead wood, moss, dry leaves, etc., 
must be scraped away to the rock or earth over an area considerablv 
larger than required for the fire. 

When fires are no longer necessary, they must be completely extin- 
guished, and all embers and bed smothered with earth or water so 
that there remains no possibility of reignition. 

Especial care must he taken thai no lighted match, cigar, or cigarette 
is dropped in anygrass, twigs, leaves, or tree mold. 

4 . Iluntina. — Tne park is a sanctuary for wild life of every sort, and 
no one should frighten, hunt or kill, wound or capture any bird or 
wild animal in the park, except dangerous animals, when it is neces- 
sary to prevent them from destroying life or inflicting injury. 

The outfits, including guns, traps, teams, horses, or means of trans- 
portation used by persons engaged in hunting, killing, trapping, 
ensnaring, or capturing such birds or wild animals, or in possession 
of game killed on the park lands under other circumstances than pre- 
scribed above, must be taken up by the supervisor and held subject 
to the order of the Secretary of the Interior, except in cases where it is 
shown by satisfactory evidence that the outfit is not the property of 
the person or persons violating this regulation, and the actual owner 
was not a party to such violation. Firearms will be permitted in the 
park only on written permission of the supervisor. Visitors entering 
or traveling through the park to places beyond should, at entrance, 
report and surrender all firearms, traps, nets, seines, or explosives in 
their possession to the first park officer, and in proper cases may 
obtain his^ written leave to carrjr them through the park sealed. 

5. Fishing.— Fishing is permitted with hook and line only, and 
never for profit or merchandise. Fishing in particular water may be 
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suspended, or the number of fish that may be taken by one person, 
in any one day, from the various streams or lakes may be regulated 
by the supervisor. All fish hooked less than 8 inches lopg wall be 
carefully handled with moist hands and returned at once to the 
water if not seriously injured. Fish retained should be killed. 
Twenty fish, shall constitute the limit for a day's catch. 

6. Private operators. — No person will be permitted to reside per- 
manently, engage in any business, operate a moving-picture camera, 
or erect buildings upon the Government lands in the park without 
permission in writing from the Director of the National Park Service. 
Application for such permission may be addressed to the supervisor 
of the park, or to the N ational Park Service, Washington, D. C. 

7. Patented lands. — Owners of patented lands within the park 
limits are entitled to the full use and enjoyment thereof; the bound- 
aries of such lands, however, must be determined, and marked and 
defined, so that they may be readily distinguished from the park 
lands. While no limitations or conditions are imposed upon the use 
of such private lands so long as such use does not interfere with or 
injure the park, private owners must provide against trespass by 
their stock or cattle, or otherwise, upon the park lands, and all tres- 

§ asses committed will be punished to the full extent of the law. 
tock may be taken over the park lands to patented private lands 
with the written permission and under the supervision of the super- 
visor, but such permission and supervision are not required when 
access to such private lands is had wholly over roads or lands not 
owned or controlled by the United States. 

8. Grazing. — Allowing the running at large, herding, or grazing of 
cattle or stock of anv End on the Government lands in the park, as 
well as the driving oi such stock or cattle over same, must be avoided, ' 
except where authority therefor has been granted by the supervisor. 
Cattle or stock found improperly on the park lands may be impounded 
and held until claimed by the owner and the trespass adjusted. 

9. Saloons and bars. — No drinking saloon Or barroom will be per- , 
nitted upon Government lands in the park. 

10. Advertisements. — Private notices or advertisements shall not •' 
be posted or displayed on Government lands within the park, except 
sucn as may be necessary for the convenience and guidance of the 
public, and then only by permission from the supervisor. 

11. Tra/vel on trails. — redes trians on trails, when animals are 
passing them, must remain quiet until animals have passed. 

Persons traveling on the trails of the park, either on loot or saddle 
animals, must not make short cuts, but must confine themselves to the 
main trail. 

12. Horse-drawn vehicles. — Saddle horses, pack trains, and horse- 
drawn vehicles have right of way over motor-propelled vehicles at all 
times. 

13. Concessioners. — All persons, firms, or corporations holding con- 
cessions in the park must keep the grounds used by them properly 
policed and maintain the premises in a sanitary condition to the 
satisfaction of the supervisor. No lessee or licensee shall retain 
in his employment a person whose presence in the park may be 
deemed by the supervisor subversive of good order and management 
of the park. 

14. Employees of concessioners. — Transportation, camp, and hotel 
concessioners will require each of their employees to wear a metal 



